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f j 1 nats.) i 1? & 
Uriginal Letters illustrative of English History; includiag 


- numerous Roy oo Letters, from Aut 
Museum, the Sere. Paper. Offic one‘ or two other 
Collections. h Notes : it lilustrations by Sir 
Hesxrvy En.is, K.H., F.R-S. Séc: ‘S.A: Principal 
Librarian of the, British. Museu... ‘Third. Series. 
Vols, HI: and IV.-: London: Bentley 
WuHueEN some ‘tonths sin¢e We ‘iiewed the first, two 
volumes of. this contribution tothe stores: of English 
History, we endeavoured ‘at’some length to pdint out the 
value of private letters as the most, faithful illustrators of 
the'times ‘at which ‘they were written, ahd. of which they 
treat. Here we have a.revelation.of the real. positions of 
affairs,-and thei true® feelings’ of individtials. ° Conven- 
tionalism is laid aside; the man.speaks ;..and,,whateyer |: 
truth is in him, comes ‘out undisguised. 

Nor are they’only pictures of persons ; they aré, the 
best histories.of, ,epoghs,, .They,exhibit,the progress of. 
art, science, and Jiterature, the. changes. of MAnneye, and 
the ever varying phases of society. 

* Sir Henry Evxrs' has pérformed ‘an, acteptabile, Ser- 
wits’ to our national bistery by the publication.of.,this| ¢ 
series of letters: copied from: datograptie under his “cre 
in the British “Mugeuni.. He’ has. performed; bis work 
with judgment,-and: the results: are far more rich‘than 
could have been anticipatéd, considering how these 
stores have ‘been’ ransacked’ by eager. explorers before 
him. This. series extends from the Jatter-part ofthe eign 
of Henry, VILL. to that of Groren: IH. 

A considerable portion of the letters relate 16 en ‘sup-° 
pression, of ‘the Feligious.. houses,, and.,.they,.maker still 
more manifest the rapacity that was the secret instigation 
of that wholesale confiscation, It ig, snag ue newle| 
the cruel decrees were executed with great and 
severity. ‘The clergy were turned out bodily 
and insult was een a dct 


oe 


“without shelter or provision, 


bape tt in the British 


to’ injury. But the king: dnd. his Geissets were not the] be 


only spoliators,.... Some. of. the. wealthier portion ofthe 
clergy partook in the spoil, and the common people were 
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nea ade Yo to fallow 7 the sabi ple thus’ se +" their betters. 
The public feeling of the period is thus described :— 


_ And every person had ‘every thing-good cheap ; except the 
ipoot motiks,. friars,‘ wid! buns; that ‘had Ab’ money’ fo be 
of any thing: as it appearéd™ by’the ‘Suppréssioni’ of ‘af ‘ab 
hard by me, called the Roche Aibbey ; a house of white monks: 
a very fair biifliled house,’ all of freéstine’; anil’ eyery, house 
Yatilted with fréestone, ‘and ‘covered ‘with lead {as as the pve 
was in England, as well as the churches be), At thé break 
up whereof an uncle of mine.was present, being well: Saeed 
with certain of the monks .thege; and when they were put 
forth of the, house, one of the monks, his friend,,tald him that 
every one.of the, convent had..given.to.himjhis cell, wherein 
he lied ; wherein was notCany thing:ofprice, but his bed and 
apparel, which "was " biit* simple “and “of "sizall price ; which 
-morile willed my unelé to buy simeéthing of 'hinh!;‘iwho' rb 
‘see*nothitig’ that’ is worth’ money ‘to’ fliy' use! "Noy Sai 
give me ij*. for my cell ddr, Which wae never made with v*. 
No, said my uncle, I know n@é what to do with it. (For he 
w Youtig mah. i ice and, ‘then’ nejthier stiod” hs 
af Hoteed oP nor dbots). But t persons. ‘ag afterwards’ t 
thei ‘corn and, hay. “6x such like, found. all thé dooxs, eit 
open, or the locks and shackles» plucked.away;or the door 
‘itself taken ‘awiy, went in and” took what “they, found; ‘and 
filched it'away, . Somé took ‘the ‘sefvice books that ‘Tied in the 
church, and sid’ them upon their waine coppes: to: peice. the 
same :_ some, ‘an Army of avo pratin Pe A ee eo 
and. likewise, the many, other, thin or 
te bay forth the re Sacre outof..the .% that, bought 
jone; when» the” yeomerr' oor ee ‘of. “ores te ‘Had 
ught,. the timber of the “chur "The, persdiis 
gin ear into fodders, placked ij ap alk “the seats in the 
choir;-wlierein' the: monks sat when ‘they sdid-service ; which 
were like the seats in minsters, and, burned tiem’ id melted 
the lead wherewithal : although there was wood. plenty within 
a flight ‘shot of them : for: the abbey stood: among the woods 
antl the Foes “Of ‘stone’! in’ “which” rocks Wis* pewter vessels 
found that was conveyed away and there hid: so that “it 
seemeth that every person bent himself to filch and spoil what 
heicould: yea: even such persons were content‘to. spoil them, 
Pthat seemed mot two days before to allow their religion, oad 


their. tti 





‘Other, seryice, and .all otber , their doings * * For, the 
use ao I demand. of my dathery:thirty 
rt’ of the 

eeple, with 


ter. proof.of. this my saying, 
‘Years after ‘the suppression, which had" bought’ 
timber of the church, and all the timber in the* 
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the bell-frame, with others his partners therein, (inithe which 
steeple hung viiij. yea ix. bells; whereof the least but one 
could not be bought at this day for xx''., which bells I did see 
hang there myself more than a year after the suppression,) 
whether he thought well of the religious persons and of the 
religion then used? And he told me Yea: for, said he, I did 
see no cause to the contrary. Well, said I, then how came it 
to pass you was so ready to destroy and spoil the thing that 
you. thought well of? What should I do? said he. Might I 
not as well as others have some profit. of the spoil of the 
abbey ? for I did see all would away ;. and therefore:I did as. 
others: did. 


The idols, as they were termed, found in the religious 
houses and afterwards destroyed, were in number count- 
less. Many were consumed by bonfires in Smithfield. 
One of the commissioners thus writes :— 


* At Tellisford Crosse Fryers, I have oonly receyvyd the sur- 
rendere; and have left the howse with all the stuff in safe 
custody with the late mynyster and oon of the king’s servants 
dwelling therbye. In that howse I must farther know your 
lordships pleasur or I do any more, as by my. servant.I shall 
shortly more at lengeth expresse every thing. Ther wasse a 
fonde fasschon of idolytrye. In the body of the churche wasse 
an image at an awter’s (a/tar’s) end callyd Mayden Cutbrogh, 
and uder her feete wasse a trowghe of wodde descending undre 
the awter, wich wasse holow. Thyder resorted suche as were 
trobelyd with the hedde ache, or hadde any slottiche wydowes 
lockes, viz. here (hair) growen together in atufde. Ther must 
they putt into the trowgh a peckke of oots, and when they 
wer oons slydyd undre the awter, the Crosse Fryers schuld 
behynd the awter pryvily stele them owt, and the sykk person 
must geve to the fryer a peny for a pynte of these Maydon 
Cutbrogh oots, and then ther heds schuld ake no more till the 
next tyme. I have pullyd downe this idoll with. herre 
manage. 


The proceedings of the Iconoclasts are described in a 
letter from Joun Lonpon :— 


At Reding I dydd oonly deface the Church; all the win- 
does being full of Fryers ; and left the roff and wallys hole to 
the Kings use. Isolde the ornaments and the sellys in the 
dorter and certen utensyls whiche els wold have be stolen as 
dyvers wer indede. At Ayl&bury, I founde them very powr 
and in dett. Ther ornaments wor very coursse and very litill 
stuff of howshold. Ther I oonly solde the glasse wyndoes and 
ther ornaments with ther vtensyles. I left the Howse hole 
and oonly defacyd. the Churche, Ther the hole churche ys 
well coveryd with ledd, and a gudd new roff. At Bedford, I 
dydd sell the ornaments of ther churche and certen vtensiles. 
All the ledde I savyd with certen vtensyles, because I myzt 
leve them in. saff custody with Mr. Gostwike. At Stamford, 
Lleft in the Grey Fryers all ther brewyng vessels, and ther 
kechyn stuff wasse so gud that I cowde gete but viij’. for all. 
I solde ther ornaments and glasse of their church with certen 
stuff, and sold no glasse in the Grey, Whyte, or Blacke Fryers, 
saving oonly in ther churches. At the Austen Fryers I sold 
all ther glasse, for els all wold have be stollyd, ffor it stondeth 
owt of the town. In thre Fryers ther I sold ther brewyng 
vessels wich wer very ny worn. In Coventry, I dydd partly 
rase that Howse of the Gray Fryers, thou after the powr 
people lay so sore vpon ytt. But the Whyte Fryers I dydd 
litill vnto, At Warwick, the Fryers Howse ys withowt the 
town, an olde ruynose bowse and no ledd butt gutters and the 
coueryng of the steple. Ther I defacyd the churche wyndoes 
and the sellys of the dorter as I dydd in euery place saving in 
Bedford and Ailesbury wher were few byars. I pullyd down 
no Howse thorowly at noon of the Fryers: butt so defacyd 
them as they shuld nott lyztly be made Fryerys agen. 


The delays and expenses of the law were as fruitful a 
theme for complaining then as now. This is from a 
letter addressed by Mr. Francis Aurorp to Lord 
BURGHLEY: 


My right honourable good Lord, God blesse you, and send 
you good suecesse in the most nedefull and most honorable re- 
formacion of the most intollerable chardges and delaies in 
Lawe wherewith aswell the riche as the poore finde themselves 
oppressed in this Commonwealth. And as God hath put into 








her Majesties harte his holy Spirite to bend her princely mynde 
to» the care of the same ; so if by your honourable wisdome it 
may take effect, her Highnes shall bestowe upon her poore sub- 
jectes the.greatest favour that ever Prince did upon this our 
Realme and Countrey, and shall most binde them to pray for 
her Highnes and soche of her honorable Councell as shall fur- 
ther the same. And first touchinge excessive chardge for 
councellors fees, there is one onely plott in my poore under- 
standinge which willbe the sole remedie for that excesse : 
which is the sorting of the councellors of the laws accordinge 
to her Majesties severall Courtes of Justice ; whereof I offered 
unto your Lordship privately a plott in Parliament ; but b 
some occasion it was not offered to the House at all, which 
am bould to present unto your Lordships wise consideration 
nowe againe, beinge a thinge which may be donne by her Ma- 
jesties regal aucthoritie, and nedeth no Parliament, and shalbe 
so moche more acceptable to the subjectes as procedinge from 
her great justice and mercie, in seeing her lawes executed with 
ease and expedition of her poore subjectes. And knowinge 
your Lordships great busines in the hole affaires of this com- 
mon welthe, I have bin bold to offer unto your Lordship a 
draught or a forme of Edict in that. behalf to be perfected by 
your honourable judgement and knowledge. For the fees 
which.the councellors take is not that whiche so muche griev- 
eth the subjectse as that they are driven to retaine many coun- 
cellors for one cause ; and very often more than nedes; as to 
move orders, to alter orders, to amend pleas, to justify the plea, 
to respite judgment, to pray execution, to respite execution, and 
many suche like; and for every cause newe fee, and every daie of 
attendaunce newe fees; wherunto they are forced by the confuse 
thronges of councellors; shiftinge-and ronninge from barre to 
barre, which is the chiefest cause of delaie, and greatest ex- 
pence; and if they have not diverse of the councellors to sup- 
ply the absence and defects of others, they may chaunce to 
have rules entered. against them, and other peremptorie orders 
to there utter undoinge; as also at there daies of hearinge to 
misse their councell to the losse’of thcire hole cause ; where if 
the barrers were sorted, and councellors attendinge allwaies at 
one barre, and theire attorneis in Courte, the Lawe would goe 
on with great expedition, and, you shold heare little complaint 
of.councellors.fees. And this benefitt shold the. lawiers re- 
ceave, that thoughe that some of them shold not growe so ex- 
ceedinglie riche, yet a farre greater nomber shold be ymploied 
in mediocritie of good fortune; who deserve as well as those 
that carry away the vanitie of the people by there peruriancye 
of witt and boldness of tongue. 


In conclusion, we extract a letter from WASHINGTON 
to the Earl of Bucnan, dated at Philadelphia, in 1793. 
This interesting document the Earl had endorsed with 
the following account of its origin :— 


On the 18th of Jume 1793, T wrote to Mr. Washington on 
the happy prospects America might entertain, if by any means 
it could abstain from mingling im European politics. I laid 
before him the vanity and folly of preferring the indulgence of 
national pride, vanity, and resentment, to the slow but certain 
benefits to be permanently obtained by peace and internal 
prosperity ; and I flattered him with the view of the bankruptcy 
and misery of the old warlike system of nations, leading to a 
better order of political policy. I ventured also to recommend 
two. great objects to. the Executive, of America—peace and 
union with the Red natives, and attention to national educa- 


This is the letter :— 


The favourable wishes which your Lordship has expressed 
for the prosperity of this young and rising country, cannot but 
be gratefully received by all its citizens, and every lover of it. 
One mean to the contribution of which, and its happiness, is 
very judiciously portrayed in the following words of your 
letter: “‘to be little heard of in the great world of politics.” 
These words I can assure your Lordship are expressive of my 
sentiments on this head’; and I believe it is the sincere wish of 
United America to have nothing to do:with the political in- 
trigues, or the squabbles of European nations; but, on the 
contrary, to exchange commodities, and live in peace and 
amity with all the inhabitants of the earth; and this I am 
persuaded they will do, if rightfully it can be done. To ad- 
minister justice to, and receive it from, every Power with 
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whom they are connected, will, I hope, be always found the 
most prominent feature in the administration of this country ; 
and I flatter myself that nothing short of imperious necessity 
can occasion a breach with any of them. Under such a sys- 
tem, if we are allowed to pursue it, the agriculture and 
mechanical arts, the wealth and population, of these states 
will increase with that degree of rapidity as to baffle all cal- 
culation, aud must surpass any idea your lordship can hitherto 
have entertained on the occasion. To evince that our views 
(whether realised or not) are expanded, I take the liberty of 
sending you the plan of a New City, situated about the centre 
of the Union of these States, which is designed for the per- 
manent seat of Government; and we are at this moment 
deeply engaged, and far advanced in extending the inland navi- 
gation of the river (Potomac) on which it stands, and ‘the 
branches thereof, through a tract of as rich country—for hun- 
dreds of miles—as any in the world. Nor is this’a solitary 
instance of attempts of the kind, although it is the only one 
which is near completion, and in particular use. Several 
other very important ones are commenced, and little doubt is 
entertained that in ten years, if left undisturbed, we shall open 
@ communication by water with all the lakes northward and 
westward of us, with which we have territorial connections ; 
and an inland navigation, in a few years more, from Rhode 
Island to Georgia inclusively—partly by cuts between the 
great Bays and Sound, and partly between the islands and 
sandbanks and the Main, from Albemarle round to the River 
St. Mary’s. To these, may also be added, the erection of 
bridges over considerable rivers, and the commencement of 
turnpike roads, as further indications of the improvements in 








SCIENCE. 


The Water Cure in Chronic Disease. An Exposition of 
the Causes, Progress, &yc., of various Chronic Diseases, 
. By James Mansy Guuty, M.D. London, 

1846. Churchill. 

Dr. Guuty is already known to the general, as well as 
to the scientific public, not only by some useful and 
interesting works on Physiology and Pathology, but as 
one of the most successful practitioners of the Cold 
Water Cure which this country can boast. His establish- 
ment at Malvern is famous for the distinguished patients 
which it has received sick and restored cured, counting 
among these authors, artists, nobles, millionaires, all of 
whom have joined in one chorus of praise, alike of the 
skill of the Doctor, the excellence of the establishment, 
and the virtues of the remedy. 

_ With such encouragements to extravagant notions of 
his medicine, it might have been expected that, according 
to the usual manner of doctors, Dr. GuLLY would have 
blazoned its virtues te the world as a panacea, and that 
in his books at least, if not in his opinion, the Cold 
Water Cure would have appeared as a specific for all 

that flesh is heir to. But so far from this, it is 
a remarkable, and to the Doctor a very creditable, fact, 
that he is the foremost to assign limits to his own 
remedy ; he comes forward to moderate the exaggerated 
enthusiasm of his patients, past, present, and prospective, 
and to explain to the sick world and the medical world 
precisely what Cold Water can do, and what it cannot 
do, towards the cure or relief of diseases. 
_ The purpose of the portly volume before us is to 
investigate, upon scientific principles, exampled by 
cases, the virtues of Hydropathy in its application to 
‘onic Disease, or rather, to certain Chronic Diseases. 
He opens with a lucid description of the origin, progress, 
extension, and terminations of Chronic Disease in general, 
and from this review one important fact is deduced, 
namely, that no disease becomes chronic unless the central 
organs of nutrition are affected. 

The doctrine of Chronic Disease is clearly explained 
by Dr. Gutiy. It is one of the terminations of acute 
disease. The usual treatment by calomel and purges is 
the immediate cause, The process is thus graphically 


described. Let all who read the following pause ‘here- 
after before they resort so readily to 


A BLUE PILL AND BLACK DRAUGHT. 


A simple inflammatory action of the stomach, such as I 
have described in the last chapter, being endowed with the 
name of ‘‘ acute indigestion,” is treated as such; that name 
is treated ; the inflammation would appear never to be con- 
sidered—at least, it is charitable to suppose so. For what is 
done? Three or four grains of highly irritating compound of 
mercury, called calomel, is administered, the aim being to 
urge the liver to pour out its bile. After this has remained 
in the stomach for a few hours, violently irritating it, and 
calling to its already gorged mucous membrane a further 
supply of blood, another kind of irritant is administered, in 
the shape of a purgative saline draught, the aim of that being 
to cause the secretion of a vast quantity of mucus from the 
whole digestive canal, and especially from the stomach 
Now, in this process, two things are to be remarked: first, 
that calomel does not stimulate the liver to act, except by 
previously stimulating the stomach ; it acts, and can act only, 
by extension of irritation from the stomach to the liver; it 
never touches the liver at all—it is physically impossible that 
it should ; and next, that neither the liver can pour out more 
bile than usual, nor the digestive mucous membrane pour out 
more mucus than usual, without more blood than usual being 
present, whence to derive those secretions. Accordingly, after 
the double stimulation of the calomel and the black draught 
perpetrated on the membrane of the stomach, there can be 
no difficulty in imagining the augmentation of blood in it. Yet 
the disorder to be removed consisted essentially in an increase 
of blood in that very membrane! Yet again calomel and black 
draught do certainly relieve a fit of acute indigestion. How is 
this ? It is thus. It is found by long experience that a free flow 
of bile and mucus from the digestive canal and liver is the kind 
of crisis which nature chooses in order to relieve the upper 
ongans of digestion. Autumnal diarrhoea is a never failing in- 
stance of this. And as it is certain that, in acute dyspepsia, 
those upper organs are disordered (however uncertain or 
erroneous may be the precise notions of the disorder), the 
attempt is made to imitate the natural relief by expediting it. 
An enormous quantity of blood is attracted to the stomach. 
directly, and to the liver indirectly, and the vessels containing 
it relieve themselves by forcing out the bile and mucus in ex- 
traordinary quantities. A forced, false, and ‘imperfect crisis 
is thus produced, and all seems quiet again. Seems quiet 
again ; for it is impossible that such unnatural and vehement 
stimulation can be applied to the organic nerves of the mucous 
membrane without exhausting their energy; it is the law of 
all living bodies ; therefore, although the gorged vessels have 
relieved themselves by their extraordinary secretions, the nerves 
by whose energy they should recover their healthy calibre, fail 
to afford such energy. In this state of things, nothing pre- 
vents the accumulation again of blood in the same vessels : 
the very first meal after the physic may do this, or it may be a 
day or two of feeding, or a few days of mental or physical 
exertion—for these, too, are causes of acute dyspepsia. But 
whatever the exciting cause, this second accumulation takes 
place still more readily than the first, the organic power of the 
part having been weakened; and lo! another fit of indiges- 
tion, andthe same calomel and black draught as before. But 
this time it is not quite so acute in character as formerly. The 
organic tone of the blood-vessels is diminished, in consequence 
of the exhausted state of theirnerves. The organic sympathy 
between the vessels and the blood they contain is diminished, 
from the same cause; add to which, that in the interval be- 
tween this and the former attack, the membrane of the stomach 
has not been in condition to afford strong gastric juice, diges- 
tion has been of a character not to make good blood, and the 
want of this operates on the vessels of the’diseased membrane. 
So that, looking to the vessels themselves, to the nerves, 
which influence them, and the blood that circulates in them, 
the whole of the morbid organ, or part of organ, is in a still 
lower state of vitality than before. Nevertheless—and this 
must never be lost sight of—this diminished vitality in 
the portion of the diseased stomach is a cause of great 
irritation elsewhere, The phenomena of headeche;-fover, 
&c., are not so intense as before. But om be 
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signals of the stomach disorder as before, this is because 
their vitality is diminished: they do not respond with the 
same vigour and acuteness to the digestive irritation as on 
the first attack. Still the mischief, both in the stomach and 
the brain and its nerves, as well as the skin, has advanced ; 
their minute action is further than ever from the standard of 
healthy life. The two forced, false, and imperfect crises have 
left the stomach in a more irritable, and more feeble condition 
than ever. But what of that? Relief has been procured, 
speedily, and with small trouble. Business and pleasure have 
searcely, if at all, been interrupted ; the only disagreeable has 
been the taste of the physic, and perhaps a little griping of the 
bowels from it. The patient knows not of, and the prescriber 
cares not for (if he knows), the small spot of lingering irrita- 
tion that is left behind, to be again lighted up and again 
extinguished by forced deluges of bile and mucus, until the 
stomach itself passes from irritation into disorganizing ulcera- 
tion, or cancer, and, extending its morbid sympathies to the 
brain, spinal cord, skin, and lower bowels, kills the patient 
with apoplexy or palsy, or allows him to drag on life, a prey 
to the miseries of hypochondriasis, to piles and rectum disease, 
or to an inveterate skin disease. 


In the Second Part, the Doctor details the history of 
various cases, illustrative of his views, arranging them 
in natural sequence, beginning with the formation of the 
blood, and ending with the excretion of its useless 
portions. In the last part he exhibits the operation of 
the Water Cure and its rationale ; and if his theory be 
right, that all.cases.of chronic disease have their seat in 
disordered viscera, it is obvious that the Water Cure is an 
appropriate remedy, it being to the overcharged or 
inactive viscera that the application of water within is 
likely to be most efficient, shite its application without, 
combined with moderation of diet, fresh air, and exercise, 
strengthens the general health, and restores the flagging 
powers of nature. 

Being such, this temperate, sensible, and learned 
treatise on a question that is not often handled impar- 
tially either by friends or foes, may be confidently com- 
mended alike to the profession and the public. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Emigrant. By Sir Francis B. Heap, Bart. 
London, 1846. Murray. 
“ As the common crow is made up of a small lump of 
carrion, and two or three handfuls of feathers, so is this 
volume composedsof political history, buoyed up bya 
few light sketches, solely written to make a dull sub- 
ject fly.” 

This description by the author of his own work is as 
true as it is witty. The political lucubrations are dull 
enough to have sunk author and book together; but the 
sketches, light and richly coloured as the bubbles for- 
merly blown by him at the Brunnens, relieve the dulness 
just as it is becoming. intolerable, and by their buoyancy 
and brightness save the sinking enterprise. 

Sir Francis Heap is, as every body knows, a very 
odd man—so odd that, if he were not an Englishman, 
he. would be pronounced alittle cracked. As it is, eccen- 
tricity is the proper term to describe it. “When eccentric 
gentlemen are possessed with an idea, it haunts them 
like a nightmare, and they cannot be relieved until the 
spell is broken by communication with some other per- 
son. Sir Francis Heap’s nightmare is “ responsible 
government” in Canada. He must needs call in others 
to his aid in order to throw it off. Unluckily, instead of 
communicating with one or two friends, who would 
doubtless appear to listen over a haunch and _a bottle of 
crusted port, he has preferred to take the entire public 
into his confidence, and ask them, reviewers and readers, 
one and all, to “pity the sorrows ofa poor old man.” 
But, inasmuch. as,there is no indication of a fitting place 


the dulness of the tale, we suspect that he will call in 
vain; and that while they will accept his light and plea- 
sant small-talk, they will close their ears against his dis- 
quisition. For our own part, we are inclined to leave 
his politics to their oblivion, and limit our notice to his 
gallery of Canadian views. 

And here he is himself again. Garrulous, lively, gra- 
phic, with a strong vein of humour, and occasional 
gleams of that good sense so often found at the bottom 
of odd English characters, coming out when least ex- 

ted, Sir Francis loves quaint titles for his chapters ; 
e studies, surprises, and aims at effect. There is, 
indeed, more art in his writing than would be suspected 
from its seemingly careless manner, That rattling tone 
is assumed, those sparks that seem to be hit off on the 
instant are fireworks elaborately prepared. Nor is Sir 
Francis very literal in his adherence to fact. He 
colours warmly, as all who have read his “ Brunnens,” 
and seen the places there described, will acknowledge. 
No doubt it is so in his pictures of Canada; nevertheless, 
they are amusing, they will be read, and they deserve to 
be read. 

His sketches are desultory, and, like them, must be 
the extracts to illustrate these remarks, and shew the 
quality of the book. We shall pluck, without regularity, 
sparkling passages from “ The Sky,” “ The Backwoods,” 
“The Long Trot,” “The Bark Canoe,” or any other 
chapter, as the mood takes us. 

ly in the volume, Sir Francis notices a curious 
fact, which should be added to our natural histories. 
The Lumberers are sweeping away the ancient forest, but 
clearings are being made still more effectually by—a 
fly! which is making a change in the climate. As thus: 


A SMALL REVOLUTIONIST. 


They sting, bite, and torment the wild animals to such a de- 
gree that, especially in summer, the poor creatures, like those 
in Abyssinia, described by Bruce, become almost in a state of 
distraction, and to get rid of their assailants, wherever the 
forest happened to be on fire they rushed to the smoke, in- 
stinctively, knowing quite well that the flies would be unable 
to follow them there. The wily Indian, observing these 
movements, shrewdly perceived that, by setting fire to the fo- 
rest, the flies would drive to him his game, instead of his being 
obliged to trail in search of it; and the experiment having 
proved eminently successful, the Indians for many years have 
been, and still are, in the habit of burning tracts of wood so 
immense, that from very high and scientific authority I have 
been informed that the amount of land thus burned under the 
‘influence of the flies has exceeded many millions of acres ; and 
that it has been, and still is, materially changing the climate of 
North America! But, besides the effect it is producing on the 
thermometer, it is simultaneously working out another great 
operation of Nature. Although the game, to avoid the stings 
of their tiny assailants, come from distant regions to the smoke, 
and therein fall from the arrows and rifles of their human foes, 
yet this burning of the forest destroys the rabbits and small 
game, as well as the young of the larger game, and, therefore, 
just as brandy and whisky for a short time raise the spirits of 
the drunkard, but eventually leave him pale, melancholy, and 
dejected, so does this vicious improvident mode of poaching 
game for a short time fatten, but eventually afflict with famine, 
all those who have engaged in it ; and thus, for instance, the 
Beaver Indians, who forty years ago were a powerful and 
numerous tribe, are now reduced to less than one hundred 
men, who can scarcely find wild animals enough to keep 
themselves alive ;—in short, the red population is diminishing 
in the same ratio as the destruction of the moose and wood 
buffalo, on which their forefathers had subsisted : and, as every 
traveller as well as trader in those various regions confirms these 
statements, how wonderful is the dispensation of the Almighty, 
under which, by the simple agency of little flies, not only is 
the American Continent gradually undergoing a process which, 
with other causes, will assimilate its climate to that of Europe, 
but that the Indians themselves are clearing and preparing 
their own country for the reception of another race, who will 
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beaver, with the same feelings of astonishment with which 
similar vestiges are discovered in Europe—the monuments of 
a state of existence that has passed away. 


Many descriptions have been given of a Canadian 
winter, but the following, if strictly true, surpasses all 
previous notions of the effects of 


FROST IN CANADA, 

I one day inquired of a fine ruddy, honest-looking man who. 
called upon me, and whose toes and insteps of each foot had 
been truncated, how the accident happened? He told me that 
the first winter he came from England. he lost his, way in the 
forest, and that after walking for some hours, feeling pain. in 
his feet, he took off his boots, and from the flesh immediately 
swelling he was unable to put them on again. His stockings, 
which were very old ones, soon wore into holes ; and as, rising 
on his insteps hewas hurriedly proceeding he knew not where, 
he saw with alarm, but without feeling the slightest pain, first 
one toe and then another break off as if they had been pieces 
of brittle stick, and in this mutilated state he continued to 
advance till he reached a path which led him to an inhabited 
log-house, where he remained suffering great pain till his cure 
was effected. * * * [nall directions running water 
gradually congeals. The mill-wheel becomes covered with a 
frozen torrent, in which it remains as in a glass case; and I 
have even seen small waterfalls. begin to freeze on both sides, 
until the cataract, arrested in its fall by the power of Heaven, 
is converted for a season into a solid mirror. 


The same subject introduces an interesting anecdote. 


HEROISM. 


In the middle of the great St. Lawrence there is, nearly 
opposite Montreal, an island called St. Helens, between which 
and the shore the stream, about three quarters of a mile broad, 
runs with very great rapidity, and yet, notwithstanding this 
current, the intense cold of winter invariably freezes its surface. 
The winter I am speaking of was unusually severe, and the ice 
on the St. Lawrence particularly thick ; however, while the 
river beneath was rushing towards the sea, the ice was waiting 
in abeyance in the middle of the stream until the narrow fast- 
nesses between Montreal and St. Helens should burst and 
allow the whole mass to break into pieces, and then in stupen- 
dous confusion to hurry down towards Quebec. On St. Helens 
there was quartered a small detachment of troops, and while 
the breaking up of the ice was momentarily expected, many of 
the soldiers muffled in their great-coats with thick. storm- 
gloves on their hands, and with a piece of fur attached to their 
caps to protect their ears from being frozen, were on the.ice 
employed in attending to the road across it to Montreal. After 
a short suspense, which increased rather than allayed. their ex- 
citement, a deep thundering noise announced to them that the 
process I have described had commenced, The ice,, before 
them writhed, heaved up, burst, broke into fragments, and the 
whole mass, excepting a small portion, which; remaining 
rivetted to the shore of St. Helens, formed an artificial, pier 
with deep water beneath it, gradually moved downwards. Just 
at this moment of intense interest, a little girl, the daughter 
of an artilleryman on the island, was seen on the ice in the 
middle of the river, in an attitude of agony and alarm. Im- 
prudently and unobserved she had attempted to cross over to 
Montreal, and was hardly half-way when the ice both above, 
below her, and in all directions gave way. The child’s fate 
seemed inevitable, and it was exciting various sensations in the 
minds, and various exclamations from the mouths of the sol- 
diers, when something within the breast of Thomas. Neill, a 
young sergeant in the 24th regiment, who happened to be 
much nearer to her than the rest, distinctly uttered to him 
the monosyllables ‘‘ Quick march !’’ and in obedience thereto, 
fixing his eyes on the child as on a parade bandarole, he stea- 
dily proceeded towards her. Sometimes before him, some- 
times just behind him, and sometimes on eithér.side, an im- 
mense piece of ice would pause, rear up an end, and roll over, 
so as occasionally to hide him altogether from view. Some- 
times he was seen jumping from a piece that was beginning 
to rise, and then, like a white bear, carefully clambering down 
a piece that was beginning to sink ; however, onwards he pro- 
ceeded, until reaching the little island of ice on which the poor 


would have surmounted a breach, he firmly grasped her by the 
hand. By this time he had been floated down the river nearly 
out of sight of his comrades. However, some of them having 
run to their barracks for spy-glasses, distinetly beheld him 
about two miles below them, sometimes leading the child in his 
hand, sometimes carrying her in his arms, sometimes ‘‘halting,’” 
sometimes running ‘‘ double quick ;’’ and in this dangerous 
predicament he continued for six miles, until, after passing 
Longeuil, be was given up by his comrades as—lost. He 
remained with the little girl floating down the middle of the 
tiver for a considerable time; at last, towards evening, they 
were discovered by some French Canadians, who, at no small 
risk, humanely pushed off in a canoe to their assistance, and 
thus reseued them both from their perilous situation. The 
Canadians took them to their home; at last, in due time, they 
returned to St. Helens. The child was happily restored to her 
parents, and Serjeant Neill quietly returned to his barracks. 


There is a spice of humour in this sketch of 


A CANADIAN GRIN. 


Even under bright sunshine, and in a most exhilarating air, 
the biting effect of the cold upon the portion of the face that 
is exposed to it resembles the application of a strong acid; 
and the healthy grin which the countenance assumes requires 
—as. I often observed on those who for many minutes had 
been in a warm room waiting to see me—a considerable time 
to relax. 


How little do those who contemplate emigrating cal- 
culate the dangers and difficulties they will have to en- 
counter! It would be well for such as have been ten- 
derly nurtured, whose spirits have never been strung 
by trials and physical labours to endurance, and who 
fancy that there must be happiness in the freedom of 
the forest, to peruse and ponder upon the following de- 
scription of 

DESERTED LOG HUTS. 

In riding through the forest I often passed deserted log- 
huts, standing in the middle of what is called ‘‘ cleared land,’’ 
that is to say, the enormous pine trees of the surrounding 
forest had been chopped down. to stumps about a yard high, 
around which there had rushed up a luxurious growth of hard 
brushwood, the height of which denoted’ that several years 
must have elapsed since the tenants had retired. There was 
something which I always felt to be deeply affecting in passing 
these little monuments of the failure of human expectations— 
of the blight of human hopes! The courage that had been 
evinced in settling in the heart of the wilderness, and the 
amount of labour that had been expended in cutting down so 
many large trees, had all ended in disappointment, and occa- 
sionally in sorrows of the severest description. The arm that 
had wielded the axe had perhaps become gradually enervated 
by ague (which always ungratefully rises out of cleared ground) 
until death slowly terminated the existence of the poor emi- 
grant, leaving a broken-hearted woman and a helpless family 
with nothing to look to for support but the clear bright blue: 
heavens above them. 

In many of the spots I passed, I ascertained that these dis- 
pensations of Providence had been as sudden as they were 
awful.. The emigrant had arisen in robust health—surrounded 
by his numerous and happy family, had partaken of a homely 
breakfast—had left his log-hut with a firm step, and with 
manly pride had again resumed his attack upon the wilder- 
ness, through which every blow of his axe, like the tick of a 
clock, recorded the steady progress of the hand that belonged 
to it. But at the hour of dinner he did not return! The 
wife waited—bid her rosy-faced children be patient—waited— 
felt anxious—alarmed—stepped beyond the threshold of her 
log-hut—listened : the axe was not at work! Excepting that 
indescribable solian murmur which the air makes in passing 
through the stems and branches of the forest not a sound was 
to be heard. Her heart misgives her; she walks—runs toward 
the spot where she knew her husband to have been at work. 
She finds him, without his jacket or neckcloth, lying, with ex- 
tended arms, on his back, cold, and crushed to death by the 
last tree he had felled, which, in falling, jumping from its 
stump, had knocked him down, and which is now resting with 
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in vain; she endeavours to extricate her husband’s corpse, 
but it is utterly impracticable. She leaves it to ‘satisfy ‘her 
infant’s hunger—to appease her children’s cries! The above 
is ‘but a faint outline of a scene that has so repeatedly occurred 
in the wilderness of America—that is it usually summed up in 
the words, ‘‘ He was killed by the fal! of a tree.” 


There is another tale illustrative of the same obser-" 
vations. 


In riding through the midland district I passed a log-hut 
which about one hundred yards from the road, in the 
centre of a clearance of aboutfouracres. As it had evidently 
been deserted many years, I inquired, as usual, of the person 
belonging to the township, who happened to be riding nearest 
to me, to whom it belonged ? in reply to which T received the 
following little story, whic has since very often flitted across’ 
my mind. The British emigrant who had reared this humble, 
shanty was one day engaged in a remote part of his two- 
hundred-acre lot in ploughing a small space of ground which 
he had but partially cleared, and he was proceeding without 
his coat close to his plough, driving a yoke of oxen, when the 
animals, starting at some wild beast or other object which 
they saw in the forest, suddenly dragged the plough between, 
an immense fallen tree and a stump, by which the driver’s 
right foot and ankle were so firmly jammed, that the plough 
was not only completely stopped, but immovably fixed. For 
a considerable time the poor fellow, standing with his left leg 
on his plough, suffered excruciating agony from which he saw 
not the slightest chance of release. At times he almost 
fainted ; but on recovering from his miserable dreams he al- 
ways found himself in the same position—in the same agony 
—in the same writhing attitude of despair. In a fit of des- 
peration he drew his knife from his belt, and for a few seconds 
meditated on endeavouring to release himself by cutting off 
his own foot ; but reflection again plunged him into despair, 
and in this agony he remained until he bethought himself of 
the following plan :—Stooping forwards, he cut the band that 
connected his oxen to the plough. As soon as they were at 
liberty he drew the patient animals towards him by the rope- 
reins he had continued to hold, and when their heads were close 
to him, he passed his hands down his naked arms, which for 
some time had been bleeding from the musquitoes that had 
been assailing them, and then daubing the points of the horns 
of both his bullocks with his blood, he cut their reins short 
off, and striking the animals with their reins they immediately 
left him, and, just as he had intended that they should, they 
proceeded homewards. On their arrival at his log-hut the 
blood on their horns instantly attracted the attention of a 
labourer who lived with him, and who, fancying that the 
animals must have gored their master, hastened to the clear- 
ance, where they found him, like Milo, fixed in the cleft oak, 
in the dreadful predicament I have described, and from which 
it was with the utmost difficulty that he could be released. I 
cannot accurately recollect whether or not the poor fellow suf- 
fered amputation ; but his deserted log-hut, as I trotted by it, 
bore melancholy evidence that he had been unable to continue 
to labour as a backwoodsman, and that accordingly he had de- 
serted it. 


Of one of the few Canadian pests we have.a ridiculous 
story, 

THE MOSQUITOES. 

An American, living near the Grand River, Michigan, 'told 
the following story concerning the musquitees : Being in the 
woods, he .was.one day so annoyed by them, that he took re- 
fuge under an inverted potash-kettle. His first emotions of 
joy at his happy deliverance and secure asylum were hardly 
over when the musquitoes, having found him, began to drive 
their probosces through the kettle. Fortunately he had a 
hammer in his pocket, and he clenched them down as fast as 
they came through, until at last such a host of them were 
fastened to the poor man’s domicile, that they rose and flew 
away with it, leaving him shelterless.! 


Very graphic is this description of 


A SLIDE. 


A little above the picturesque city of Bytown, which appears 
to overhang the river, there are steep rapids and falls, by which 





the passage of this timber was seriously delayed. To obviate 


this, some ‘capitalists constructed a very important work, by 
which the torrent was first retained, and then conducted over.a 
long precipitous ‘‘ slide” into the deep water beneath, along 
‘which it afterwards continued its uninterrupted course. Al- 
‘though the lumberers described to me with great eagerness the 
advantages of this work, I did not readily understand them ; 
in consequence of which, they that I should see 2 
raft of timber descend the slide ; and as one was approaching, 
{1 got into a boat, and, rowing to the raft, I joined the two 
‘men who were conducting it, and my companions who had 
‘taken me to it'then returned to the shore. The scenery on 
both sides of the Ottawa is'strikingly picturesque ; and as the 
current hurried us along, ‘the-picture continually varied. “On 
approaching the slide, one ‘of my two comrades gave mea staff 
about eight feet long, armed at one end with a sharp spike; 
and T then took up my position between them at what may be 
‘termed the stern end of the raft, which was composed of eight 
or ten ‘huge trees, firmly connected together: As soon as the 
raft ‘reached the crest of the slide, its stem, as it , of 
‘course took leave of ‘the water, and continued an independent 
horizontal course, until its weight overbalancing the stern, the 
raft, by tilting downwards, adapted itself'to the surface of the 
slide, and then with great velocity rushed with the stream to 
‘the water, which was boiling and breaking beneath. During 
the descent, which was totally divested of all danger, 1 found 
‘that by sticking my staff into the timber, I had no difficulty 
whatever in retaining my position ; and although the fore- 


most end of the raft disappeared in the deep water into which 
‘it had plunged, yet, like the head of a ship, it rose trium- 
phantly above the breakers; and it had scarcely recovered, 
when the raft rapidly glided under a bridge, from the summit 
of which it received three hearty cheers from my brother 
lumbermen, who had assembled there to see it pass.’’ 


Sir Francis is eloquent in his sketch of 


THE SEASONS IN CANADA. 


In the summer, the excessive heat—the violent paroxysms 
of thunder—the parching draught—the occasional deluges of 
rain—the sight of bright red, bright blue, and other gaudy 
:plumaged birds—of the brilliant humming-bird, and of innu- 
merable fire-flies that at night appear like the reflection upon 
earth of the stars shining above them in the heavens, would 
almost persuade the emigrant that he was living within the 
tropics. As autumn approaches, .the various trees of the forest 
assume hues of evéry shade of red, yellow, and brown, of the 
most vivid description. The air gradually becomes a healthy 
and delightful mixture of sunshine and frost,.and the golden 
sunsets are so many glorious assemblages of clouds—some 
like mountains of white wool, others of the darkest hues—and 
of broad rays of yellow, of crimson, and of golden light, 
which, without intermixing, radiate upwards to a great height 
from the point of the horizon at which the deep red luminary 
is about to disappear. As the winter approaches the cold 
daily strengthens, and before:the branches of the trees and the 
surface of the country become white, every living being seems 
to be sensible of the temperature that is about to arrive. The 
gaudy birds, humming-birds, and fire-flies, depart first ; then 
follow the pigeons; the wild fowl take refuge in the lakes, 
until scarcely a bird remains to be seen in the forest. Several 
of the animals seek refuge in warmer regions; and even the 
shaggy bear, whose coat seems warm enough to.resist any de- 
gree of cold, instinctively looks out in time for a hollow tree 
into which he may leisurely climb, to hang in it during the 
winter as inanimate as.a flitch of bacon from the ceiling of an 
English farm-house ; and even many of the fishes make their 
deep-water arrangements for not coming to the surface of the 
rivers and harbours during the period they are covered with 
ice. 

Of course there is an account of a visit to the Falls, 
and, moreover, there is some novelty in the narrative, 


de deformed by occasional passages in bad taste. 
He beheld them in two aspects, by day and by night. 


NIAGARA BY NIGHT. 

Tt was in the depth of winter, near midnight, and pitch 
dark, when, following the footsteps of a trusty guide, I tra- 
versed the dry, crisp, deep snow, until I came to a few rugged 
steps which I could only very slowly descend. “A little this 
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way!’ muttered. my guide, as for some seconds I was linger- 
ing on a spot from. which my other foot, after fumbling in 
vain, could feel no landing-place at all. At last, after blunder- 
ing for a short distance among tress, and over snow-covered 
obstacles of various shapes, I arrived on a flat surface, which I 
immediately felt to be glare ice, and along which, my con- 
ductor leading me by his hard hand very slowly, we cautiously 
proceeded until in a low voice he announced to me that I had 
reached the point to which I had directed him to conduct me 
—the table: rock of Niagara. I could see nothing, and for 
that very reason I had come; for in the various) visits: which 
at different seasons of the year I had made to this spot, I had 
felt so confused with. what I saw and: heard—my attention 
had. been so distracted sometimes. by one organ. and some- 
times by another, sometimes by ‘‘ Oh look!’ and some- 
times by ‘‘ Oh listen!’’—that I had resolved I would try and 
meet. my enemies one at atime ; and even this I found to be 
almost more than my senses could endure. But although I 
could see nothing, yet I felt and heard a great deal. My first 
sensation was, that the ‘‘ dreadful sound. of waters in mine 
ears ’’ was a substantial danger; and that I was an actor in, 
and actually in the midst of what, as a passing stranger, I had 
come merely to contemplate. The cold thick vapour that 
arose from the cauldron immediately beneath me, partaking of 
eddies in the atmosphere, created also’ by what was. passing 
below, ascending, and descending, rushed sometimes down- 
wards upon me from behind as if it had determined to drive 
me into the abyss; then it quietly enveloped me, as if its 
object were to freeze me to death; then suddenly it would 
puff full in my face, and then whirl round me as if to invite 
me to join in its eccentric dance. But while my eyebrows, 
eyelashes, aud hair were heavily laden with this condensed 
vapour, which had rested upon them like flour on the head of 
awiller, from the same cause my attention was constantly 
arrested by loud crashes of falling ice from the boughs of the 
trees behind me, which thus occasionally ridded themselves of 
the enormous masses which, from the congelation of this 
vapour, were constantly settling upon them. Yet, although 
the sensations and noises I have described were quite suffi- 


cient to engross my attention, it was of course’ mainly at- 
tracted by the confused roar and boiling of the great cataract, 
whose everlasting outline, though veiled'by darkness, was im- 


mediately before me. For a considerable time I listened to it 
all with the feelings of confasiow I had so often before ex~ 
perienced ; but as’ I became gradually accustomed to the cold: 
whirling vapour that surrounded me, as well as'to the sud- 
den crashing noises behind me, I felt myself by degrees enabled 
—at first imperfectly, and then distinctly—to analyze and 
separate from each other the various notes of the two different 
instruments of which the roar of Niagara is composed—namely, 
the deep thundering tone of the fall of more than a hundred 
millions of tons of water per hour over a precipice of 150 
feet';. and the: raging, hissing, lashing, and boiling of all this 
broken water in the confined cauldron beneath. The more I 
studied this language, the more clearly I understood it; until, 
in the everchanging but unceasing thunder of its eloquence 
could always trace; in different’ proportion, and often appa- 
rently in different places, the presence of these’ two voices in 
concert. Sometimes the stunning, deafening noise proceeding 
from three thousand six hundred millionsof cubicfeet per hourof 
an element of the same specific gravity as oak, suddenly. arrested 
in its fall from 150 feet, would apparently so. completely over- 
power every other, that I felt !eouldipoint in the dark precisely 
to the bottom of the falls; at other times, nothing beneath 
was heard but the raging of broken water, while the thunder 
that created it was resounding high over head, and sometimes 
far away, as if a heavy battering train of artillery were trotting 
through the forest over a paved road. ‘ 


And this is 


NIAGARA BY DAY. 


Tt was in the depth of the same winter that T again deseended 
the same rugged steps, traversed the same ice, and once again 
stood, as nearly as possible, on the very same spot of the same 
table rock. It was bright daylight. Behind me every tree, 
every rock, as well as the solitary cottage that enlivens them, 
were covered with a glittering coating of congealed ice, which 
was also reposing in heavy masses upon the depressed branches 


scenery was deserving of great attention, but I neither dared, 
nor had I inclination to look at it, because close to, and imme- 
diately before me, there stood, partially enveloped in the halo 
of its own glory, that great cataract, termed by the Indians 
‘* O-ni-aw-ga-rah ! ’’—‘‘ the thunder of water.”” As soon as, 
by the utterance of a deep sigh, I had recovered from a vain 
attempt to repress the various emotions that overwhelmed me, 
on suddenly finding myself within a few feet of so many mil- 
lions. of tons of falling water—which had not unjustly been’ 
compared to an ocean thrown over a precipice—the first detail 
that attracted my eyes was the astonishing slowness with which: 
the enormous mass was apparently descending into the milk- 
white ‘‘ hubble-bubble-toil-and-trouble’’ scene of confusion 
which was raging far beneath. About four-fifths of the water 
which formed the cataract before was of a lovely, clear, deep 
green hue ; and as I earnestly gazed at it, it was beautiful to 
observe in this semi-transparent fluid the opaque masses of ice 
which, first appearing on the crest, were easily traced descend- 
ing leisurely in the fluid, in which, like the white patches in 
green marble, they were embedded. The remaining fifth part 
of the magnificent curtain before me was composed of muddy 
water from Chippewa Creek, which, running into the Niagara 
River about a mile above, flows, without being permitted to 
mix with the pure stream, until, falling with it over the preci« 
pice, it forms a broad red border to the variegated mass | have 
described. About a mile above the cataract, the advancing 
volume of deep water which, imprisoned within the bordages 
of the Niagara River, is cheerfully emigrating from its native 
fresh inland seas to the distant salt ocean, receives its first 
check from some hidden rocks over which it falls about seventy 
feet in a series of splendid white breakers. The confusion is 
of course appalling; but as delirium often leaves the human 
patient just before his death, so does this water previous to its 
fall completely recover its tranquil character, and thus for the 
last hundred yards it approaches its fate with that dignity, 
serenity, and resignation which attend it to the very edge of 
the cataract, and which, as I have already stated, faithfully 
accompany it in its descent. The sight, even for a moment, 
of this enormous mass of moving water is truly magnificent ; 
but whem one reflects that the millions of tons of water per 
minute which are calmly passing down the glassy cataract, for 
thousands of years have been falling, and, for aught we know, 
for thousands of years may continue to flow, by day and by 
night over its crest, the mind is illuminated rather than dazzled 
by the bright glimmering before it of that Almighty Power 
whieh, by evaporation, wind, and condensation, is eternally 
collecting from remote regions of the globe this everlasting 
supply of water, to be transported to, and deposited in, those 
immense inland reservoirs, Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
and Erie. 
(To be continued.) 








FICTION. 


1| The Mysteries of London.. By Georce W. M. Rey- 


NoLps. With numerous Illustrations by G. Stirr. 

In 2 vols. London, 1846. Vickers. 

Ir the Mysteries of London had preceded, instead of fol- 
lowing, the “ Mysteries of Paris,” it would have attained 
almost as much popularity, for its merits are little, if at 
all, inferior. But Mr. ReyNouips labours under the 
misfortune’ of an appearance of imitation, and that is 
always a defect in critical eyes, which scarcely any 
amount of genius in the work will compensate. Hence 
the Mysteries of London has not obtained the honourable 
notice by the reviewers to which it is fairly entitled. 

Mr. ReyNeps is well known as a master of the lan- 
guage and literature of France. He has proved his ca- 
pacities as a translator by a multitude of publications 
introduced by him to the English readers. It is not 
then surprising that in the romance before us he should 
have adopted the manners of the French writers. This 
has further added to that aspect of imitation which the 
title has given. 

But these forgotten, it must be admitted that the 
Mysteries of London is a work of singular ability, inge- 
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as many episodes as Sur’s, truthful in its conception 
and embodiment of character, powerful in its descrip- 
tions, lively in its narrative, and, upon the whole, right- 
hearted as well as right-headed in its sentiments. The 
author has exhibited an extraordinary knowledge of the 
world of London, both as respects its localities and its 
inhabitants ; he takes the reader from’ East to West, 
from the lowest hovels to the proudest mansions, and in 
all he preserves that vraisemblance which, if not strictly 
in accordance with the reality, appears real to the reader 
by the perfect keeping of all the parts. If Paris could 
afford such ample materials to foemwe Sux, surely 
London, so much larger, and having so much wider a 
range of character, whether of individuals or classes, is 
a finer field for the novelist who dared to venture in 
so huge a task. It is due to Mr. Reynoups to say that 
his attempt has been more successful than’ his. best 
friends could have anticipated. The Mysteries of Lon- 
don, in its complete form, is ‘a work upon which he may 
justly pride himself. If not patronised by the cireulating 
libraries (as indeed its periodical publication forbad): it 
has captivated ‘a large and steadily increasing circle of 
readers during its progress, and now in its perfect state 
it may be perused with pleasure by thousands who would 
not notice it in‘penny numbers. Here’it appears im two 
large handsome library yolumes, illustrated by very clever 
and spirited woodcuts by Mr. Stirr, who proves himself 
to possess much imagination, as well as to be a good 
draughtsman. Some of his engravings here would iti- 
deed deserve a place in any portfolio preserving the best 
specimens of the state and progress of the art. 





Walter Hamilton: a Novel. By Mrs. C.D. Burpert, 
Author of “ English Pashionables Abroad,” &c. In 
2 vols. London, Newby. 
Tue scene of this novel is laid partly in London, partly 
in Ireland ; the time, forty years since, ‘The ‘principal 
personages are, the hero, Walter Hamilton, a gentleman 
of intellect and breeding, Lord Henry Massinger, a some- 
what, self-willed and finical, but; wpon the whole, amiable 
young man, and his wife, Lady Ellen, an’ Trish heiress, 
eautiful and full of feeling. The plot is woven skil- 
fully, for Mrs. BurDeErrT is now practised in the art of 
noyel-writing, to, which the faculty of constructing a 
complex and yet natural plot is of primary importance. 
In the next requirement of the novelist, the delineation 
of character, Mrs. BuRDETT is not so successful. Her 
personages are not vividly realized in her mind before 
she proceeds to pourtray“themr-upon™paper. Hence a 
sort of uncertainty in: the:drawing, so that they are not 
always in strict keeping with themselves. This defect 
might be cured by a little more attention given to them 
at the outset, anda determination to bring them dis- 
tinctly under the mind’s eye before any attempt is made 
to develope them in words. The dialogues are more real 
than are found even in many novels of high reputation. 
They are veritable talkings, and it is a great mérit/in a 
novel to’ be dramatic.’ In description Mrs. BURDETT is 
unaffected and unforced. She is content with a plain 
picture of the person or place, undeformed: by epithets 
80 often mistaken for colouring. Her general style of 
narrative is cheerful and flowing, over which the eye 
glides with ease~a great charm in a tale intended to be 
devoured rather than read. Upon the whole, Walter 
Hamilton, though not a first-rate novel, may claim a 
respectable position among the fictions of the time, and 
may serve to pass an idle evening or a foggy morning 
very agreeably. 





Evelyn Stuart ; or Right versus Might. By Aprian. 
In 3 Vols. London, 1846. Bentley. 

A POLITICAL novel inspired by the success of “ Co- 

ningsby,” but wanting in the brilliancy that gave a 








charm to the mingled malice and mysticism of Mr, 
BenJsamin D’IsraEut. ADRIAN has no poetry and very 
little wit. Of English society he is manifestly ignorant, 
and his acquaintance even with his mother tongue is 
singularly limited. In truth, this novel is a collection of 
leading articles strung together by a slight plot. The 
scene is laid in England in our own time, ranging from 
1842 to the close of the last session of Parliament. The 
author’s design is under the guise of a narrative to dis- 
cuss all the disputed political topics of the day. Evelyn 
Stuart is the daughter of a_literary man, who died in 
want. She also is an authoress, and scribbles on all 
sorts of quéstions: She’ secretly ‘loves’ an ‘interesting 
M.P., Mr. Arbridge; she offends him by an article in 
one of the magazines, in which she combats some 
favourite opinions of his, on the “Ten Hours Question.” 
Divers other disagreements keep them asunder, till the 
last page in due form puts an end to the quarrel, and 
they rush into each other’s arms, 

But not to marry. What further happens to them, 
we are to be told in a continuation—if the success of 
this first part should encourage the speculation—of 
which we should be extremely doubtful. 








EDUCATION. 


The Academic Speaker, a System of Elocution for schools 
and self-instruction, §c. By C. M. Hartey, teacher 
of elocution. Glasgow, 1846. 


ELocuTIon cannot be taught by books. A little of it 
may be learned from the viva voce instruction and 
example of a master ; a great deal more by practice ; but 
it depends for the most part upon the possession of a 
combination of natural qualifications, without which, 
strive as. he will, the student never can become an 
orator. 

But it does not follow, therefore, that books on elocu- 
tion are useless. They cannot teach tone, or atti- 
tude, or manner, or expression. But they supply. the 
student. with a selection of compositions, for practice, 
fitted for bringing out all the powers he possesses, Thus 
he is enabled to test his own capacities, to discover what 
are his abilities and what his defects, and to direct his 
labours accordingly. , 

In this respect, to all. who study eéJocution, the 
Academic Speaker will be an extremely useful assistant. 
It contains the best selection we have ever seen of ex- 
tracts for practice, Mr. Hartiey has ranged modern 
as well as ancient literature for the purpose, and to each 
extract he has prefixed some short notes, suggesting the 
nature of the composition, and the proper manner of 
reading or speaking it. 

Independently of its use as a “Speaker,” this little 
volume will be valued everywhere as.an excellent collec- 
tion of some of the finest compositions in our language, 
and such, too, as are not usually found in ** Beauties of 
Literature,”’ and such like gatherings, and therefore we 
commend it to the notice of all schools, families, and 
self-instructors. 


Euclid’s Elements of Plane Geometry, as corrected and 
improved by the late Alexander Ingram, Leith. With the 
Elements of Plane Trigonometry, and their practical 
application, By Jamus Trorrer. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 

Mr. InGRAm’s edition of Euclid has been received as 

one of the best, if not as the very best, offered to the 

student. Srmpson left many errors uncorrected. These 
first induced Mr. INGRAM to revise the work, and in the 
performance of his task he found it desirable to shorten 
some of the more prolix demonstrations, to make several 
propositions more general, and to explain some passages 
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that appeared obscure. In the fifth book, especially, 
many amendments were made. 

This useful work has been republished, with further 
emendations, by Mr. TRorrer, who has added to its 
value by the introduction of an explanation of the nature 
and use of the Trigonometrical Tables, and the method 
of constructing them. ‘The properties of lines, tangents, 
&c. are demonstrated, and exercises are appended to each 
book of the Elements of Geometry. 

We should think such a work a welcome one in schools 
and to private students. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Periodicals of the month claim, according to our 
custom, a passing notice. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Review for November is an 
excellent number of a periodical still in its youth, but 
which, from its birth, has displayed a spirit and ability that 
give earnest of a vigorous and influential maturity. Itisa 
valuable and attractive feature of this Review, that it has 
a decided character and aim. As its name implies, it is the 
advocate of established institutions, and especially of the 
Church; but its mission is performed in a large and 
liberal spirit, and cause is shewn for their maintenance 
other than the mere fact that they are. This number 
opens with an article on the Whigs and the Church, in 
which it is shewn, and with great truth, that the Whigs 
are not the enemies of the Church, but that, on the con- 
trary, it is more likely to find in them firm but rational 
support, than in those who are governed in their actions 
by expediency rather than by principle. This is followed 
by an extremely eloquent and powerful paper, entitled 
L’Entente Cordiale, suggested by the recent proceedings 
of Louis Puituipre. “ The Restoration of Tithes” is 
another paper of stirring interest. It is by themes such 
as these, which engage the public mind, and affect men’s 
immediate business and pursuits, that a periodical at- 
tains popularity, and this Review certainly deserves a large 
measure of it. 

The Dublin University Magazine, for November, is 
various in its attractions, catering for all tastes. In 
fiction we have a continuation of CARLETON’s powerful 
romance, called “The Black Prophet.” In way of To- 
pography, “A Scamper in the Long Vacation ;” a paper 
on Guernsey; and the conclusion of an article descrip- 
tive of the Shannon. In Biography, there is a very 
ample memoir of TH1ERs, the famous French States- 
man and Historian; in general literature an anecdotical 
essay on the British Theatre. In Review, notices of 
LAMAN BLANCHARD’s works, and MappeEn’s 
“United Irishmen.” These, with some poetry of merit, 
make pleasant reading for November nights. 

_Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine, for November, teems 
with information from our world-wide dependencies. 
“The Fisheries of New Brunswick,” “the Census of 
South Australia,” “Cole’s Cave, Barbadoes,” “An 
Exploring Expedition to the S. W. of Nelson, New 
Zealand,” “the Trade and Commerce of Bengal,” 
“Reminiscences of Cuba,” and such like, in turn invite 
attention and reward perusal. 

Dolman’s Magazine, for November, continues to be a 
worthy representative of Roman Catholic literature. 
The present number has many articles that will please 
not only members of that faith, but readers of all de- 
nominations. “The Vicissitudes of Illustrious Men,” 


“ Smuggling and Smugglers,” “ Recollections of Saltz- 
burg,” and “the Catholic Man of Letters in London,” 
are of this class,” 

The People’s Journal, for November, improves as it 
advances in popularity and circulation. ‘This part boasts 
among its contributors many famous names, as Miss 
Martineau, W. and Mary Howirt, Mr. H. F. 








Cnortey, Mr. Mackay, Barry CornwaL., &c. 
An attractive feature is the series of engravings from 
celebrated pictures, executed with extraordinary spirit. 
Hunt’s “ Barber,” is quite a wonder of a woc.d-cut, 

Hogg’s Weekly Instructor, for October, is a periodical 
published at Edinburgh, and in its main features similar 
to Chambers’s Journal. The original articles are well 
written, and the selections are made with taste. Its 
fault is the prevailing one of servile imitation. It is too 
like Chambers’s Journal in external aspect. Why do 
not the proprietors introduce something that has the 
attraction of novelty? Do they want the courage or the 
ability to be original ? , 

The Family Herald, for October, continues to suppl 
its vast variety of pleasant reading at the same small 
price—the wonder being, how it can be done? 

The Musical Herald, from the same office, excites the 
same remark. It gives for a few pence a quantity of 
good music, and a great deal of musical literatura 

Mores Catholici, Part XXIV. appears to be as far 
off from a conclusion as ever. It is a very curious pro- 
duction. 

Master Timothy’s Book Case, Parts II. and III. by 
Mr. GgorGe ReyNno ps, is one of the serial novels. 
REYNOLDs can write well when he pleases, and he 
seems to have exerted himself here. But no judgment 
can be formed at this early stage. 

Philip of Lutetia, Parts I. and II.is another of the same 
class. It is a continuation of the “Chronicles of the 
Bastile,” so often before noticed in Tue Critic. The 
illustrations by RoperT CRUIKSHANK are exceed- 
ingly clever. The story, so far as it has gone, pro- 
mises well. 

The Fortunes of Turlogh O’Brien, No. VII. and VIII. 
come to us from Ireland. It is now in the thick of the 
story, and the reader is absorbed in the interest of a 
clever plot cleverly narrated. The illustrations are good, 
and evidently by the same pencil that has adorned the 
works of Harry Lorrequer. 

The Church Warder, No. III. is a small twopenn 
magazine, intended for the wide diffusion of Chure 
principles. It has some clever contributors. 

Of almanacs, three have come to hand. The British 
Farmer’s Almanac contains all the information specially 
useful to the agriculturist ; Oliver and Boyd’s Threepenny 
Almanac contains a vast quantity in a small space, and 
the Gardener’s Almanac, edited by G. W. Jounson, Esq. 
addresses itself especially to those who love gardening, 
and who need to consult a daily remembrancer if they 
would make the most of their soil. 








RELIGION. 


A Literal Translation of the Book of Psalms ; intended 
to illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure. To 
which are added Dissertations on the word “ Selah,” 
and on the authorship, order, titles, and poetical 
features of the Psalms. By the Rev. Joun Jess, 
A. M. Rector of Peterstow, ‘in the diocese of Here- 
ford. In2 vols. London, 1846. Longman and Co. 

Ir is not to the biblical scholar alone that this work will 

be welcome ; by all Bible readers it will be received as a 

valuable addition to their store of that most delightful 

of all knowledge—the /iterature of the Holy Scriptures. 

Mr. JeBp has not only ventured upon a new version of 

the Psalms, rendering them literally in metrical form, 

but he has added that which will be far more acceptable, 

a series of dissertations, occupying the whole of the 

second volume, on the meaning of the much disputed 

term “ Selah,” on their titles, their order and connec- 
tion, their metrical construction and poetical imagery. 

In these he has displayed much learning and still more 

ingenuity. Some of his views are speculations certainly, 

but they are plausible and pleasing, and if he does not 
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always convince, he always interests, for in every page 
we recognize the hand of a pious Christian, and ofa 
profound scholar. 

His theory of the meaning of the word “Selah ” is, 
that it indicates a break or division of the poem, where 
the instruments are to perform a symphony. The root 
of the word signifies to elevate, and it appears from tra- 
dition, as well as from Scripture, that such a smyphony 
was used in the intervals of the Psalm. Thus, 
Dr. Licurroot records that certain Psalms were 
statedly performed at the daily sacrifice, one for each 
day in the week; that each of these was divided into 
three parts, and that after the conclusion of each part, a 
pause was made, and the priests then sounded their 
trumpets. 

The second Dissertation is on the titles of the Psalms. 
Mr. Jens argues that these are intended as an index 
to the primary and literal, not to the secondary and mys- 
tical, intention of the Psalms, and to the circumstances of 
their liturgical performance. Their antiquity is very 

at. They are divided by Mr. Jess into four classes, 
the first containing the terms which designate the com- 
position itself; the second the much disputed terms 
that indicate the manner of musical accompaniment ; 
the third relating to the authors or performers, and the 
fourth containing the historical notices of the occasions 
upon which particular Psalms were composed, or pub- 
licly performed. Our limits forbid us to enter upon 
noch of these curious topics for inquiry, but they will 
eal reward perusal in the volume itself. As to the 
authorship of some of the Psalms, as indicated by the 
titles, it may, however, be observed, that it is doubtful 
whether those attributed to Asaru are the composition 
of one individual. AsapH was a contemporary of Davin, 
but Bishop Parrick acutely remarks that several of 
the Psalms that pass under his name, so far from having 
reference to the times of Davin, contain strong indica- 
tions of being composed in a Jater age, during the reigns 
of JEHOsHAPHAT and HEZEKIAH. 

The Psalms of the Sons of Koran refer to one of the 
three choirs of the Temple. They were evidently com- 

osed before the Babylonish captivity. ‘They are twelve 
in number, for the most part consecutive, and they ap- 
pear to have been the production partly of Davip and 
partly in the time of Hezexk1Aun, by whom they were 
probably appropriated to the choir of the Korhites, dur- 
ing their seasons of attendance at the Temple. 

The 90th Psalm has been attributed to Moses, and, 
as Mr. Jess thinks, rightly. 

Thirteen of the Psalms have titles consisting of 
— subjects, all referring to incidents of Davip’s 

ife. 

“The Order and Connection of the Psalms,” is the 
theme of the third Dissertation. In this Mr. JeBB con- 
siders that a design is visible. The first, he says, is 
obviously introductory to the whole collection. The 
second is also introductory to the Psalms in immediate 
sequence, and to a considerable part of the whole, which 
speaks of conflicts with the enemies of God, alternate 
victories and repulses, the complaints and thanksgivings, 
the hopes and fears, of his servants. These form the 
main subject-matter of the two earlier divisions. “ As 
we proceed,” continues Mr. Jess, “ we find the 
fortunes of the Church more distinctly spoken of, 
in the Psalms of AsapH and Koran especially; 
her conquests and final triumph more confidently 
predicted, the reign of her Redeemer brought more 
distinctly into view, the history of God’s past and 
future providence more systematically taught; the 
deliverance from captivity, and the bestowal of his grace 
through divinely instituted channels in his sacraments, 
more specially celebrated. Towards the end, inthe 119th 
Psalm, we have the calm meditations of experienced, 


from this Psalm onward meditation ripens into thanks- 
giving, now uttered in a more confirmed and confident 
strain, till those which form the conclusion of the 
entire book are expressive of unmixed happiness and 
joy, the anticipation of the so of heaven. And the 
final and crowning sentiment of the whole is this: “O 
praise God in his holiness: praise him in the firmament 
of his power. Let every thing that hath breath praise 
the Lord.” 

“The metrical construction of the Psalms” is next 
examined. It appears that the essential character of 
sacred poetry is parallelism, that is to say, the agree- 
ment of sentiment with sentiment, of one truth with 
another; a system in its highest sense intellectual, and 
not in any manner mechanical, as the measure of 
metre by syllable or rhyme. Here religious’ maxims, 
holy thoughts, and divine verities are balanced and ad- 
justed, Nevertheless it is the opinion of the best critics 
that some sort of metre was observed by the Hebrews, 
although it cannot be precisely discovered from the col- 
location of the words as written. In the translation into 
the English language a rhythm is preserved which ap- 
proaches almost to perfect metre. As thus in the 76th 
Psalm— 

In Jewry is God known: 

His name is great in Israel : 

At Salem is his tabernacle : 

And bis dwelling in Sion: 

Then brake he the arrows of the bow: 
The shield, the sword, and the battle. 


And in the 148th Psalm, 


O praise the Lord of Heaven : 
Praise him iu the heights, 

Praise him all ye angels of his : 
Praise him all his host. 

Praise him, sun and moon ; 

Praise him, all ye stars and lights. 


“The poetical imagery of the Psalms” is examined 
with the taste and feeling of a true lover of poetry. Mr. 
JeBB divides his subject under various heads, exhibit- 
ing in succession its accuracy, meaning by that its truth 
to nature; its anagogical principle, which un-English 
word Mr. Jess explains as implying the leading the 
soul upward to heaven; the pictorial effect in sacred 
poetry, and the accumulation of metaphors. These he 
illustrates profusely by extracts from the Greek and 
Latin poets, compared with whose finest passages the 
Psalms appear immeasurably more sublime and more 
inspired by the spirit of poetry. 

But for these the reader must refer to the volumes, of 
whose arguments we have presented but a meagre out- 
line, yet enough, we hope, to prove that they form one 
of the most valuable contributions to biblical literature 
and criticism which late years have produced. 





Sees 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Keepsake for 1847, Edited by the Countess of 
BLEssincTon. Longman and Co. 
The Book of Beauty for 1847. Edited by the Countess 
of BLEssincTon. Longman and Co. 
Tue public has ceased to treat the annuals as books 
to be read. They are used only as ornaments of the 
boudoir or drawing-room, to be looked at by loungers. 
Under such discouragement, it is not wonderful that 
proprietors and editors care little for the literature, and 
direct their exertions and purses towards perfecting 
the artistic department of their enterprise. Hence the 
manifold falling off in the annuals in the productions of 
the pen, while those of the pencil have been steadily 
improving. 
The Keepsake, and the Book of Beauty, have par- 
taken in the decline, resulting partly from this cause, 





but watchful piety, matured into settled habits; and 





and partly from an ambition entertained by the former 
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editors of both to enlist among their contributors not She knows that they live in bliss above, 
the ablest writers, but the most aristocratic scribblers. ny ag ey Se gn ie «FP 
The aim was to present as many lords, ladies, and baro- ee ae bs oa tua 
nets, as could be prevailed upon to sacrifice themselves pg sist ws a reat oo Pie meng 
for the public amusement. The novelty attracted for a That circle her silken flowers, 
time, but readers soon tired of nonsense, even though She thinks on those who the needle ply, 
written by a noble lord, and the editress was compelled In hunger, in want, and cold— 
to return again to the aristocracy of talent, as auxiliaries, She gives them her gentle sympathy, 
though not to the exclusion of the rest. Accordingly in And she gives them her ready gold ; 
both the volumes before us we find now a most com- oe ats to the weary'poee 
mendable mixture of names, the preponderance bein ee tp ra tna 
, 0 ames, the preponde: 8 But she feels that the sorrows that gold can cure 
decidedly given to the professional authors. Here we Must be lighter than her own. 
have Miss Toutmin, Mrs. ABpy, Miss A. SAVAGE, The gorgeous time-piece she sadly eyes 
Miss Grace AGuiLaR, Li Mariotti, Mrs. Romer, That tells forth the lagging hours, 
Miss Yovart, Cuaries Swain, Barry Cornwa.t, a nt 1 —— of rainbow dyes 
Mrs. Torre Houme, Harrison, Lanpor, and AL- ee er ee 
BERT SMITH, associated with the Countess of BLEs- The woes of the poor have been sung full well, 


™ “ Who wearily sew and stitch ; 
sInGTON, Lord Joun Manners, R.M. Mrinzs, M.P. But I wish that our minstrels would sometimes tell 





Rautew Berna, M.P. Lady E. S. Wort.ey, and Of the sufferings of the rich !— 
A. B. Cocurane. This is an Improvement, upon which I wish they would sing of the grief and gloom 
we heartily congratulate the noble editress. It indicates That may fill the heart and head, 


‘ood sense and good taste, and the effects are manifest When teagrance treathes through: the gilded room, 
And the banquet is duly spread. 


- the character of her volumes. They are more read- Labour might strengthen the sinking health, 
able than any of their predecessors. : And might brace the mental powers, 
We cannot attempt to describe the many subjects Unaerved by the downy couch of wealth, 
gathered in these two volumes. As usual, they consist And the frame of silken flowers. 
chiefly of poetry and tales, varying vastly in merit. Such And I fain would lead some bard of fame 
are now the demands upon our space, from the influx To the room where that lady fair 
of new works, that we must limit our extracts to a few yg ee = hay ah a 
of the shorter contributions, and to poetry as alone Trembling io lift up her dark pee apes 
meeting the requirement. of brevity. It will be seen From the work by her fingers wrought — 
that this is of a better quality than usual, and the prose And nursing the bitter memories 
partakes of the same improvement. ‘ Catone aaeant or a -— 
Pe ewisich. ausing awhile, in a bud or lea’ 
In the Keepsake are the following ; While her tears descend in showers, 
THE EMBROIDERY FRAME, And feeling that never can deep, true grief, 
By Mrs. Aspy. Find a solace in silken flowers. 
“ The mind will easily straggle from the fingers, nor can its sorrows THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
receive solace from silken flowers.””—RASSELAS. 
- By Barry Cornwall. 
Ina lofty room a lady fair on ‘ 
Sits plying the silken thread; Spirit of the wintry hour,— 
She doth not the bitter bondage share @ Higeniee of the ieee send 
Of the tribe who toil for bread. Bar “we tmoagatier BA gy shed 
On the graceful folds of her rich attire ethers madre tas pth 
The glittering sun-beam falls; Here’s an orange—candied plum— 
Not such are the sad ones who work for hire Mealy chesnut—for thy mouth; 
In the hovel’s whitened walls. Wine, too,—which the magnet, money, 
The wreaths that beneath her fingers bloom Drew from out the sunny South. 
Seem fresh from her native bowers Come !—I bid thee to the board ; 
be peo ta A ny of gloom Welcome art thou, brother mine: 
RAS DERSHS Shee an Bowers: There ’s a tie that links us two, 
Around her are splendid works of taste, And (I know) it is divine. 
Yet to view them she never deigas. Have we not both Life and Death? 
By her side a golden harp is placed, Hope, amidst a world of pain? 
But she doth not wake its strains ; Who knows what shall follow ?—God 
She will not cast on the poet’s lays, Never gave us hope in vain 
Or the scholar’s page, a look, . ; 
Though wont fron the dawn of her childish days Tell me what thou thinkst of all 
To grasp and to prize a book. Thou dost witness in this room ; 
Strange that she thus should the pastime slight, Bid thy merry voice go forth, 
So meet for her leisure hours !— Piercing through the golden gloom :— 
Strange that she sadly from morn till night Ah! I hear thee, chirping there, 
Sits weaving her silken flowers ! Like some cricket-king alone ! 


Oh! languor hath crept o'er that lady fair Dost thou to thy subjects give 
Since she felt affection’s sting ; Laws from off thy ashen throne ? 
And she may not walk in the fresh free air, Art thou calling to thy foe, 

And she may not read or sing. Who doth hide in crevice near ? 
Indolence woos her with stealing spell, Dost thou summon child or friend ? 
But the spell she would fain withstand ; . Is it hate ?—or love ?—or fear? 
So she strives her doleful thoughts to quell < é 

By the work of her active hand ;— Without doubt, those passions strange 
At her will the rich red roses blow, That so stir my human breast — 

And the stately lily towers, Move thee, and will move thee still, 
But she cannot still the sense of woe Till thou art for aye or rest. 

By the charm of her silken flowers. Meanwhile—since we both are moulded 
She thinks on the parents who once caressed From the same mysterious clay, 

The child of their hope and pride,— Let us bear and cheer each other 
She thinks on the time, more dear, more blest, Throughout life’s long winter-day ! 


aan dards tasioth of tor lon As best fitted to our space we extract this little prose 


And her parents good and kind ; sketch by WALTER SavaGe LANDOR :— 
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DREAM OF YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
By Water Savace Lanpor. 

Was ita dream, or was it a vision, in which I beheld 
what I am now attempting to recall? A figure was passing 
me, fresh and bright as morning: all was verdant, all was 
sonny, all was pleasurable, round about it. While I stood 
gazing and loitering, it had already passed. But, although 
the joyous eyes, the brow adorned with flowers, the lips half 
open, the bosom open quite, the arms at one moment in act of 
embracing, at another of pursuing with a like intensity, were 
visible no longer; yet there was somewhat even in its flight 
which captivated the soul, and was followed by aspirations and 
sighs. ‘* Why leave me?” said 1; ‘‘ why leave me?’’ No 
answer was vouchsafed ; the figure had disappeared. As soon 
a3 I could lift up my eyes from their dejection, there stood be- 
fore them a female form, more lovely still. It occurred to my 
memory that in former days I had seen them both together ; 
but my senses were confounded. In my enthusiasm I cried 
out to her, 

‘*O tell me, which art those among the blessed? Art 
thou Venus in pursuit of thy son? He, or one like him, has 
just now gone by.’’ She appeared to be disappointed and 
displeased at the question, Yet how could that be? Did I 
not believe her, and call her, a goddess ? 

‘‘T am not immortal,’ {said she ; ‘‘ but I have often been pre- 
ferred to those who are: my power, if less durable, is 
greater.”’ 

I started; she knew my thoughts; and casting one more 
smile on my confusion, ‘‘ You fancy me indiscreet,’’ said she, 
‘but you never in time past blamed me for like indiscretions ; 
nor shall you now. My power has always been influenced by 
indescribable and scarcely discernible imperfections. At what 
do you gaze and wonder so? Have you forgotten all about 
me? Have you forgotten the prime object of your worship, 
beauty ?” 

I fell down before her, and trying to rise up again, I 
woke. 

In the Book of Beauty are these sweet stanzas :— 

THE CHILD AND THE ANGELS, 
By CuHarves Swain, Esq. 

The Sabbath-sun was setting s!ow 
Amidst the clouds of even : 

** Our Father ’’—breathed a voice below, 
‘* Father, who art in Heaven !’’ 

Beyond the earth—beyond the cloud— 
Those infant words were given ; 

** Our Father,’’—angels sang aloud, 
** Father, who art in Heaven !” 

* Thy kingdom come ’’—still from the ground 
That child-like voice did pray! 

‘* Thy kingdom come ’’—God’s hosts resound, 
Far up the starry way | 

** Thy will be done ’’—with little tongue, 
That lisping love implores ; 

‘* Thy will be done ’’—the angelic throng 
Sing from seraphic shores ! 

** For ever —still those lips repeat 
Their closing evening prayer : 

“ For ever ’’—floats in music sweet 
High midst the angels there! 

Thine be the glory evermore, 
From Thee may man ne’er sever ; 

But every Christian land adore 
Jehovah! God! for ever! 

And, though sorely tempted by many others, we must 
reluctantly close with the following, in a livelier strain 
than the rest :— 

GOOD NIGHT! 
By J. C. BaDELEY. 
Good night to thee, lady! Though many 
Have joined in the dance of to-night, 
Thy form was the brightest of any, 
Where all was seducing and bright; 
Thy smile was the sweetest and dearest ; 
Thy foot the most sy!ph-like of all; 
And thy voice the most gladsome and clearest 
That e’er held a partner in thrall. 

Good night to thee, lady! ’Tis over— 
The polka, the waltz, and the song— 
The whispered ‘‘ Farewell !’’ of the lover, 

The heartless ‘* Adieu!”’ of the throng: 


The heart that was throbbing with pleasure, 
The eyelid that long’d for repose, 

The beaux that were dreaming of treasure, 
The girls that were dreaming of beaux. 


’Tis over !|--the lights are all dying, 
The coaches are driving away, 
And many a fair one was sighing, 
And many a false one is gay ; 
And Beauty counts over her numbers— 
Her conquests as homeward she drives ; 
And some are gone home to their slumbers, 
And some are gone back to their wives: 


But I, whilst my cab in a shower 
Is waiting, the last at the door, 
Am looking all round for the flower 
That fell from thy wreath on the floor. 
I'll keep it, if but to remind me, 
How faded soever it be, 
Wherever next season may find me, 
Of dancing this evening with thee. 


There are tones that will haunt us, though lonely 
Our path be, o’er mountain and sea ; 

There are looks that will part from us only 
When memory ceases to be; 

There are hopes that our burden can lighten, 
Though toilsome and steep be the way; 

And dreams that, like moonlight, can lighten 
With a light that is clearer than day. 


There are names that we cherish, though nameless 
For aye on the Jip they may be; 

There are hearts that, though fettered, are tameless, 
And thoughts unexpress’d, but yet free ; 

And some are too gay for a rover, 
And some for a husband too light. 

The Ball and my Dreams are all over— 
Good night to thee, lady! Good night! 


The pictorial beauties of these works are noticed in 
their proper place under the department of Art. 








FOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Chronicles of the First Planters in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 431.] 

Wui es Mr. Cradock was governor of the company in 
England, and Mr. Endicott was its agent at Salem, the 
proposition to transfer the government and charter to 
New England was first made at the court, July 28, 1629, 
by the governor himself. It came from him with great 
seriousness and caution, as a suggestion of his own; but 
doubtless he had conferred upon the subject with the 
most zealous of his associates. We may well conceive, 
that faces always serious then wore their most serious 
aspect. It was a proposition of great significance, and 
occasioned much debate. The result was, that all pre- 
sent were instructed to think upon it privately, “and to 
set down their particular reasons in writing, pro et contra, 
and to produce the same at the next Genera] Court; 
where they being reduced to heads, and maturely con- 
sidered of, the company may then proceed to a final 
resolution thereon. And in the mean time, they are 
desired to carry this business secretly, that the same be 
not divulged.” Two days before the meeting of the 
next court, the agreement already referred to as the 
fourteenth document in these Chronicles had been signed 
at Cambridge by those intending to embark for New 
England. These gentlemen were anxious to have the 
governor’s proposition carried into effect, and the court 
appointed two committees to draw up reasons for and 
against it, to confer together, and to present the result 
the next day to the whole company. ‘The result, in full 
court, was “the general consent of the company that 
the government and patent should be settled in New 

England, and accordingly an order to be drawn up.” 
Many discussions have been raised concerning the 
legality of this bold decision. The court certainly had 





no precedent to justify them, nor has their decision ever 
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been followed as a precedent. The most remarkable fact 
of all is that the king silently acquiesced in it. Many 
important matters needed to be discussed and disposed 
of, in carrying this great design into execution, and they 
were all fully treated and settled without a word of dis- 
cord. The secrecy which was enjoined may have been 
recommended solely on grounds of common discretion, 
to guard against that notoriety and public discussion 
which might in many ways embarrass the enterprise, by 
drawing to it some undesirable persons, by increasing 
the cost of necessaries in shipping or freight, by causing 
collisions with enemies, or by inviting too close a scrutiny 
by the public officials. Or the sole reason of this secrecy 
may have been a conviction, that the company had no 
lawful right to transfer its government and charter to 
New England. At the next court of the company for 
elections, and the last which was held in England, Mr. 
John Winthrop was chosen governor. The last record 
of the Massachusetts Company in the Old World was 
made “ at a Court of Assistants, March 23, 1630(N.S.), 
aboard the Arbella.” A fleet of four ships was then 
riding at Cowes, with the newly elected magistrates of 
the wilderness colony, waiting for a fair wind to carry 
them. On board the Arbella, with Winthrop, was the 
charter, engrossed on parchment, bearing the heavy seal 
of royalty. He would not cross the seas without it. It 
was afterwards frequently demanded from the colonists, 
but it never returned to the realm and monarch of Eng- 
land. It hangs suspended now, as a time-honoured 
relic, venerable and valued, in the chambers of the Se- 
cretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Before the arrival of Winthrop with the full powers 
of the government, there had been two emigrations to 
the Bay, under the authority and patronage of the com- 
pany in England. The first was made by Endicott and 
about sixty individuals, to Salem, September 6, 1628, 
where he was joined by some of the stray adventurers and 








fishermen who had been left about Cape Ann and the 
neighbourhood, thus making up a band of a hundred 


souls. The second emigration accompanied the Rev. 
Francis Higginson, who arrived June 27,1629. Winthrop 
led the third and principal body of colonists, and gave 
permanence to an enterprise which heretofore had 
not been free from dubiousness and peril. ‘This, there- 
fore, is to be taken as the true date of the colonization of 
Massachusetts Bay. Settlements were made almost 
simultaneously at Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury, Cam- 
bridge, and Watertown, and, four years afterwards, at 
Dorchester. The fathers of the Bay Colony differed 
both in religious sentiments and social standing from 
the Pilgrims at Plymouth. With two or three excep- 
tions, the Old Colony exiles were yeomen and Sepa- 
ratists, while the Massachusetts proprietors were gentle- 
men of landed estates, of some pretensions on the score 
of family descent and noble connections, and they re- 
tained their union with the Church of England, by com- 
muning with its members, though “they scrupled at 
first its ceremonies, and then its prelacy.” The distinc- 
tions between the founders of the two colonies, though 
never causing animosity or strife, and very soon merged, 
were by no means trifling or overlooked in the first 
generation. It is a somewhat remarkable fact, that they 
adopted the same form of church polity. The boundary 
line between the two colonies is drawn upon the new 
State map. 

The documents composing the Chronicles now before 
us are the records of an associated company, and of in- 
dividuals who were parties to its great enterprise. We 
have in them, therefore, abundant means of estimating 
the general and the particular characteristics of the 
founders of this colony. Brief as they are, and filled 
with references to very many matters and persons, they 
contain a connected history, and teach, after a plain 


| 





said, that their own records are the sources whence are 
gathered the facts, opinions, and incidents which are 
alleged against them. We believe that these records 
also afford to every judicious and moderate advocate of 
the Puritans the means of answering every charge 
against them which is mere slander, and of softening 
those censures to which individuals among them may be 
amenable. We are no indiscriminate eulogists of these 
men. We frankly confess, that, with our present opi- 
nions, views, and habits, we much prefer that they 
should have been our ancestgrs, to having them for con- 
temporaries. _In some respects they were sour and un- 
genial men, ‘Their taste for an unintermitted and ex- 
cessive ministration of preaching and praying was mor- 
bid. Life in their households was not relieved by gentle 
graces, nor by wise relaxations, nor by humane indul- 
gences. ‘I‘hey distressed themselves with superstitions. 
They made a great deal of mischief and unhappiness for 
each other by intermeddling with consciences and opi- 
nions. They doubled by their laws and institutions the 
number of the sins which may be committed against 
God and duty. But when the most is made of these 
just abatements of the high merits of the Puritans, one 
who has acquainted himself with their memorials and 
views will readily allow them, and siill keep the balance 
of high esteem and renown upon their side. 

We have already made a passing reference to that just 
point of view whence the fathers of Massachusetts are to 
be studied in their own light. They have been criticised 
as if they had before them an end very different from 
that which actually led them; the true course would be 
to shew that the object which Patriarch White proposed 
to them, and which they devotedly and faithfully pur- 
sued, was unworthy and sure to lead them astray, If 
this can be done, then may these Puritan exiles stand 
condemned for folly; and their ardent desire for a 
Christian commonwealth across the seas, composed of 
willing members and governed by laws of their own: 
making, will pass for the spirit which their adversaries 
attribute to them—a spirit of obstinacy when under 
restraint, and of persecuting intolerance when in power. 
We recognise no slight difference in mind and temper 
between the original stock of exiles from England and 
their children of the first and second generations born 
on this soil. We should not care to appear as champions 
of the latter in all their views or measures. Yet for all 
the increase, rather than mitigation, of the Puritan 
harshness exhibited by them, they may find large ex- 
cuses in their circumstances and education. They had 
not enjoyed the generous and expansive influences which 
Old England dispensed to her children; they had not 
read her classics and poets, nor seen her venerable halls 
and libraries. They had been nurtured amid privations 
and hardships; they had imbibed some little of morose- 
ness with the poor fare which fed them; they had no 
milk in their infancy; they had been reared under very 
grim religious teachings, and had not been educated 
for a state of much religious freedom. The dying 
warnings of their parents rang in their ears, bidding 
them beware of apostasy, or of falling from their first 
love. 

We do not wish to pursue into particulars a theme 
which is somewhat ungracious. We have dropped this 
hint merely to deprecate a too common perversion and 
confusion of facts, when the Puritan fathers of Massa- 
chusetts are not only judged by a standard of which 
they never dreamed, but are made answerable for the 
errors of their posterity. We would remind some rather 
careless readers and more ready contemners of their his- 
tory, that one generation had passed away in Massa- 
chusetts before a Quaker was hung on Boston-common. 
We very much question whether Winthrop, or Cotton, 
or Saltonstall, or Higginson, or Johnson, or Shepard, 


way, the Puritan views of religion and policy. We have | would have been a party to that scene. Yet it should 
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also be stated, for the sake of the actual executioners, 
that no one was ever put to death even by them for 
being a Quaker, but for committing under that name 
outrages, indecencies, and provocations utterly incon- 
sistent with the peace of any society, and punished at 
this day in prisons and madhouses. There are two sides 
to every story, and the judge in a civilized tribunal never 
dismisses a jury to make up their verdict till both par- 
ties have pleaded, and their testimony and pleas have 
been candidly, reviewed. Let the authentic records now 
placed by Mr. Young within the reach of our schools 
and families be taken as the free-spoken witnesses for 
our fathers. Let the ages which have passed, the pros- 
perity which smiles over their resting-places, and the 
fruits from the seeds of their planting, test the sincerity 
and the worth of their design; their descendants may 
then be qualified to judge them. The bell, book, and 
candle, which are ominous symbols in the Roman 
Church, have another meaning among the Puritans. 

These Chronicles of the Massachusetts fathers put 
into the hands of their descendants the means of answer- 
ing three of the most aggravated and oft-repeated cen- 
sures upon them. With a brief reference to each of 
them we shall conclude these remarks. 

The first charge against the colonists of Massachu- 
setts, covering, indeed, nearly all the colonists of North 
America, is that of injustice practised towards the native 
Indian tribes. In the romances and poems, and in 
some of the veritable histories: most in circulation, this 
charge is brought against our fathers, that they seized 
upon the Indian’s lands, or made at best but a Jew’s 
bargain with him, and punished his untaught savage in- 
stincts by the total extinction of his race. It is far from 
our purpose to array all the facts which bear upon this 
charge. We turn only to the precious Chronicles before 
us, and find abundant evidence of the most honourable 
and Christian endeavours on the part of the colonists to 
treat the Indians in all respects as children of the same 
God as themselves. We omit, for want. of space, the 
first beautiful and touching mention of them in Governor 
Cradock’s letter to Captain Endicott, and turn to. the 
first general instructions sent to him by authority of the 
whole court. 


And above all, we pray you to be careful that there be none 
in our precincts permitted to do any injury, in the least kind, 
to the heathen people; and if any offend in that way, let them 
receive due correction. And we hold it fitting you should 
publish a proclamation to that effect, by leaving it fixed under 
the Company’s seal in some eminent place, for all to take no- 
tice at such time 9s both the heathen themselves, as well as 
our people may take notice of it. And for the avoiding of 
the hurt that may follow through our much familiarity with the 
Indians, we conceive it fit that they be not permitted to come to 
your plantation, but at certain times and places to be ap- 
pointed them. If any of the savages pretend right of inherit- 
ance to all or any part of the lands granted in our patent, we 
pray you endeavour to purchase their title, that we may avoid 
the least scruple of intrusion. 


In the second general letter of instructions sent by 
the Court to Endicott, this injunction is twice repeated 
in the most express terms, and with an evident desire 
for Christian justice. Again, in the “ General Con- 
siderations for ro New England,” with answers to 
ubjections, we find a full explanation and defence of the 
conduct of the colonists towards the Indians. 

The explicit and reiterated commands of the court 
were obeyed most scrupulously by the authorities and 
the people here. The property and rights of the Indians 
were respected ; they were honourably dealt by; and it 
is certain, that, if some parcels of land were held by the 
whites without a purchase, other portions were paid for 
more than once. The first President Adams asserted, 
that, in all his practice at the bar, he “never knew a 
contested title to lands, but what was traced up to the 








Indian title.’ Our old records are filled with Indian 
deeds, and a fair equivalent was paid for them. We 
find in Dudley’s Letter to: the Countess of Lincoln, that 
Sagamore John and one of his subjects required satis» 
faction for the burning of two of their empty wigwams, 
one of which was accidentally set on fire by a servant of 
Sir Richard Saltonstall, who had sought shelter in it. 
The court ordered full payment for both. Our records 
likewise abound in restitutive acts like this. The truth 
is, there were but very few Indians about the Bay, and 
the lands here were of little value to them, while their 
own claim was doubtful. No charge of injustice, We are 
satisfied, can be brought against the settlers on this 
score. We shall not meddle with their open wars. 

A second matter of censure found against our fathers 
is drawn from the story of Roger Williams, as it has 
been of late frequently told. Of course, the volume 
before us contains no narrative of his controversy with 
Massachusetts, but it does contain nearly all the papers 
necessary for deciding the merits of that controversy. 
Roger Williams, a pure-minded, high souled, and earnest 
man, came hither, not as one of the company, nor by 
their invitation, but as a refugee for conscience, and to 
exercise a mission of love. After some lesser troubles 
at Plymouth and Salem, he involved himself in a strife, 
on three important points, with the government. He 
objected to the validity of the charter, to the freeman’s 
oath, and to the power of the’magistrate in matters of 
religion. Now, by questioning the charter, either as 
given by the monarch, or as ratified in fact by rights 
purchased of the Indians, he struck at the very root of 
all government, and brought the colony into peril of 
anarchy, while he opposed the universally recognised 
and only possible rule of international relations, which 
allowed discovery to be the first, and purchase a second, 
condition for the possession of a savage region. By 
contesting the freeman’s oath, he claimed that the _ 
property and the institutions established by the sa- 
chusetts Company should Jie at the mercy of any one 
wno chose to come hither and refuse to comply with the 
terms on which a freeman’s or voter’s privilege might be 
enjoyed. By resisting the civil support of religion and 
the compulsory maintenance of ministers, he at 
to break the contracts under which the mutually pl 
ministers and people had sought these regions, 
Chronicles will abundantly illustrate these three points 
of controversy. We may question the wisdom of our 
ancestors in either matter, but therecan searce bea 
tion whether they were right or wrong in holding to their 
own. 

We would not detract one whit from the high eneo- 
miums-which have been lavished upon the founder of 
Rhode Island; but we are concerned that his seditious 
and contentious spirit in matters of civil and mereantile 
contracts should not be represented as a protest of con- 
science against a band of persecutors. Had he been 
allowed perfect freedom, not only of judgment, but of 
conduct, according to his views on the three points just 
adverted to, there could have been no government in this 
colony, save such as might be set up from time to time 
by the will of a majority independently of their interest 
in the stock and expense of the enterprise. The patent 
obtained by the colonists gave them only a prior right 
over other foreigners, and they confirmed it here 
actual purchase from the Indians. When Roger Wil- 
liams was opposing the support of the ministry by taxa- 
tion, he was asked, “ What! is not the labourer worthy 
of his hire?” He replied, “‘ Yes! from those that hire 
him.” This reply has been quoted and commended as 
very apt and decisive on his side. But to us it seems 
evasive and not pertinent, for the simple reason, that the 
colonists had hired the ministers by stipulated contraets, 
and all who joined the colony, whether as servants or 
masters, became parties to its agreements. The trials of 
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Williams in his isolation and his wilderness jour- 
have been treated with some little help of romance. 
But after all, how much did he suffer of actual pri- 
vation, anxiety, or risk, more than others of the adven- 
turers? 
The last of the three most common imputations cast 
n the fathers of Massachusetts is the general charge 
of what is called cant. They are often described, ac- 
cording to the sense in which Dryden uses the word 
cant, and according to its most general use, as mak- 
ing “a whining pretension to goodness,”—as wear- 
ang sanctimonious visages, talking after a godly strain, 
aneasuring the worth of prayers by their length, and 
devouring widows’ houses with craving appetites, 
while forsook no sin of heart or life. Their de- 
‘tractors, indeed, have endeavoured to fix the meaning 
of the word cant as expressive of Puritan language and 
ent. Now we should be willing to subject these 
their authentic writings to the severest scrutiny of 
the most zealous hater of cant in all its significations, and 
wait for any specimen which can be produced from 
them. The large mass of all the records from their pens 
in the State archives, in public cabinets, and in church 
registers, have passed a our eyes; and if they have 
one striking characteristic common to them all it consists 
in this,—that they are perfectly free from cant, Con- 
sidering how much these men endured for their religion, 
that religion was to them their only bond of union, and 
that its services and interests were their all-absorbing 
concerns, we stand amazed at the entire freedom of their 
records from all obtrusive and offensive suggestions of 
their piety. Let their memorials be contrasted with 
certain newspapers, missionary reports, and statements of 
philanthropic operations and benevolent gifts of the 


present time, and we will leave all candid persons to 
judge whether there was more of cant in the piety, self- 
devotion, and trials of our fathers, than there is in the 
sentimental and coxcomb-like pretensions of boasted 


deeds in this age of rioting plenty. There is un- 
‘@oubtedly such a thing as cant, but it is a self-detecting, 
wself-exposing folly. It does not show itself in the re- 
ords of the Puritans,—we do not believe that it con- 
stituted their piety. 

We close with arenewed expression of our obligations 
‘to Mr. Young for all his labours in deciphering, collat- 
ing, and illustrating the ‘‘Chronicles of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.” They had a full reward in their own day, 
‘because it was a reward of the kind which they desired, 
and with which they were satisfied. We love to pay 
them the only tribute in our power,—that of renewed 
epitaphs. 
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Observations in Natural History, with an Introduction ou 
Habits of Observing, &c. and a Calendar of Periodic 
Phenomena, &c. By the Rev. L.Jenyns, M.A. F.L.S. 
&c. Vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire. 
London, 1846. Van Voorst. 

[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

Tur following extracts from Mr. JenyNns’s interesting 

work will amuse our readers :— 


THE PHEASANT. 


A hen pheasant was picked up one morning, near its nest, 
dead, but still warm. There was no appearance of any external 
injury. On opening the erop, we found it stuffed quite full with 
the blossoms and roots of the common butter-cup (Ranun- 
culus bulbosus), which had been swallowed whole, and did not 
appear to be the least changed. At first we thought this cir- 
cumstance had something to do with the death of the indi- 
vidual; but upon inquiry learnt that these birds were in the 
habit of feeding upon the roots of this plant, strong and acrid 
as it is, during the spring and summer months. The cock 





pheasant sometimes exhibits marks of great daring and fierce- 
ness, even attacking man. I was once staying with a friend 
who had a bird of this character in the plantations near his 
house, which was accustomed to make frequent sallies upon 
persons passing near the place of its resort. I saw it myself 
fly boldly at the proprietor of the grounds, who purposely 
approached the spot, in order that I might witness the extent 
of its courage and ferocity : it commenced pecking his legs, and 
striking with its wings, pursuing him for a considerable dis- 
tance down one of the walks. He said that he generally car- 
ried a stick to beat it off, whenever he went that way. Some 
wood.cutters, who were at work close by, were in the habit 
of protecting their legs with strong leather gaiters from the 
attack of this bird, which was constantly interrupting and an- 
noying them in this manner. 


WASPS. 


One of the species of mason-wasps, as they are termed 
by entomologists, once carried off a small caterpillar 
and deposited it in a hole in the wall adjoining, where we 
found it had constructed a nest of mud and sand of the size 
of a small walnut. On breaking through the outer crust, we 
found several other caterpillars of a similar kind, which had 
been previously ctored up as food for its future young, accord- 
ing to the well-known habits of this genus of insects. We par- 
tially destroyed the nest while examining it ; but, to our sur- 
prise, on our return to the spot a few hours afterwards we 
found it completely restored to its original state. We destroyed 
it again, and it was again rebuilt ; but on pulling it to pieces a 
third time the insect flew out, and shortly afterwards returned, 
accompanied by another of the same species (supposed to be 
the other sex), whom, asit were, it had gone to fetch in order 
to assist in the rescue, for they together seized up the cater- 
pillars with their jaws and feet, and bearing them off as well 
as they could, flew out of sight, never again to revisit the ill- 
fated spot. ‘With these caterpillars no doubt their eggs would 
have been deposited ; and the whole proceeding is strongly in- 
dicative of the affection and assiduity with which these insects 
will labour on behalf of their young. 


THE BEE AND THE DAGBLIA. 


I had often remarked that the blossoms of the dahlias in 
gardens contained bees apparently dead, but had not reflected 
much on the circumstance, till I lately heard the same obser- 
vation made by another person. I have sinee paid more atten- 
tion to this matter, and have watched bees entering the flowers 
of these plants, for the purpose of sucking the nectarium, or 
collecting the pollen, when they were obviously soon seized 
with a sort of torpor; in which state, if not speedily removed, 
they often died. This appears to result from some poisonous 
quality in these flowers detrimental to bees; they should not, 
therefore, be planted near their hives. When these plants are 
in full blossom, numbers of bees may be found in this state of 
intoxication. Humble-bees, however, seem to be more influ- 
enced by its narcotic powers than hive-bees. In the early part 
of the spring, when there is no great abundance of flowers, 
hive-bees are very much attracted by the box, and resort to it 
in great numbers as soon as it isin blossom. I was struck, 
however, by the fact, that in 1844, they seemed impatient of 
waiting till the buds had expanded, and actually proceeded 
with their jaws to force them open to get at the immature 
pollen. I observed very many engaged in this process where- 
ever there were box-trees, on the 29th of March, and for 
several days afterwards. 


THE VINEGAR EEL. 


The little eels found occasionally in vinegar are well known. 
Some persons suppose that they are to be found at all times in 
that liquid, when sought for withthe microscope. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. It is only vinegar which has been kept 
some time, and which has become bad, that gives birth to 
them. What is more, they will not live long in good vinegar. 
This I ascertained on one occasion, when, on adding fresh vine- 
gar to some that had been given me by a friend full of these eels, 
their motions from that day became more and more languid, and 
in a fortnight’s time they were all dead. Previously to this, I 
had kept them several weeks in the same vinegar in which they 
had been brought to me. When these little eels are immersed 
in sweet oil, or proof spirit, their motions are much impeded, 
but vitality is not immediately destroyed. 
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~ A Lesson ror GorMANDISERS.—On Friday week a king- 
fisher was found dead on the banks of the pool at Allensmore, 
near this city, with a perch about two inches and a half long 
in its throat. The bird had attempted to swallow the fish 
whole, but the dorsal fin of the latter appears to have alike 
prevented descent or return ; fixed, consequently, in the 
gullet, the victim caused the-death of its beautiful but voracious 
destroyer by suffocation. The plumage of the kingfisher is 
furnished with a sort of metallic surface resplendent with the 
most brilliant hues—hence the action of water produces little 
effect upon it, and the manner in which the bird will dart 
beneath the surface of a river or stream and seize its prey 
transversely is remarkable. ‘Returned to its position on a tree 
or bank, it commences the destruction of the captive. With- 
out losing its hold, it passes the fish between its mandibles 
until it has grasped it fairly by the tail, and then ends the 
struggles of the prey, by beating its head against the place 
where it sits. The bird next reverses the position, and if it 
has no young to which to bear off the prize, swallows its prey 
head-foremost. This appears to have been the case in the 

resent instance, but the repast being too bountiful, proved 

tal. Mr, Baker, of Bye-street, has ingeniously stuffed the 
bird just as it was found, with the fish in its mouth.— Hereford 
Journal. 

Go.tpen Eactes.—A very beautiful golden eagle, of large 
size and splendid plumage, was shot lately with a ball seventy 
yards distant, from a double gun, by Mr. Macpherson, game- 
keeper; on the shootings of Sir H. Meux, Bart., at Dundrig- 
gan. The eagle measured three feet in length, and the 
extended ‘wings ‘seven feet six imches. The talons, when 
stretched to their extent, could take in a grasp larger than the 
space of a man’s hand. This bird is the fourth of his species 
we have seen from within a circuit of thirty miles, and all 
taken this'year. We hear that the royal birds are gradually 
disappearing from the -rocky cliffs of which they have for 
centuries: been’ sole tenants. Numbers are carried off, both 
living and dead, every season, to grace zoological gardens, or 
take their places, the first, among collections of preserved 
birds. As red deer are now of the’ increase in most forests, 
the golden eagle’ deserves some care from deer-stalkers. His 
broad pinions, swifter than the wind, as he rushes through 
the air, or his majestic form percied on some tall cliff, would 
always be a fair mark for a'rifle shot—a more: fitting end of 
-his career than the ignoble irons of the trapper. We know of 
-one wide forest'where the noble owner holds the eagle free to 
roam unharmed, and as his food cannot be missed where 
nothing is of value but the antlered monarchs of the corries, 
this hint will, we hope, restore to him the freedom of his 
ancient haunts.—Jnverness Courier. 

The Mexican aloe, which recently flowered at the Colosseum, 
has now growing upon jit’ thousands of young plants, each 
flower having produced a plant. Jn this particular it is said 
to differ from every species of aloe before known in England. 

A cabbage, of the drum-head species, weighing upwards of 
thirty pounds, has been ‘left at our office: It isa fair speci- 
men taken from a field of five acres, the property of John 
Wolsey, Esq., Milésdown, Castle Bellingham. We under- 
stand that this benevolent gentleman has ordered his steward 
to distribute the greater portion of this extraordinary crop 
— the poor in his neighbourhood.—Belfast . Northern 
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JOURNAL OF INSURANCE, 


The principle of Insurance is now so extensively applied, and all. classes 


of society are so Jargely availing themselves of its advantages in the 
various forms of Life and Fire Insurance, Friendly Societies, Guarantee 
Societies, Building Societies, ‘and so forth, that a distinct department 
in a popular literary journal may be advantageously devoted to the 
gollection of facts and: intelligence, illustrative of the principles, or 
shewing the progress of, these various institutions. Communications 
are requested from actuaties, medical men, secretaries of societies, and 
others, who take aminterest in these subjects.) 

Pesiic HEALTH IN THE SumMER QuArRTER, 1846.—The 
usual return of deaths has been made by the Registrar-General 
for the summer quarter, ending September 30. That return 
includes I15 districts, subdivided into 576 sub-districts. 
Thirty-four districts are in the metropolis, and the remaining 
eighty-one comprise, with some agricultural districts, the prin- 
cipal towns and cities of England. The population of the 








whole was 6,579,693 in 1841. 51,235 deaths were registered 
within the quarter—a number exceeding by 15,227 those in the 
corresponding quarter of last year. In the mild winter 
quarter ending March, 1846, the deaths were nearly 5,000 
below the average; in the spring quarter ending in June, the 
mortality was slightly above the average: the intestinal com- 
plaints which then arose, and became epidemic, have been the 
principal causes of the immense loss of life on record. With 
the population increasing at the rate of 1°75 per cent. annually, 
had the mortality corresponded with that of previous years, the 
deaths would have amounted only to 41,580. The deaths in 
London were 12,409, while in the summer quarter of 1845 
they were only 10,842. Of the excess of 1,567 deaths, 1,303 
were from diarrhoea, cholera, and dysentery; which proved 
fatal respectively to 1,549, 197, and 75 persons. The mor- 
tality by intemperance, delirium tremens, jaundice, liver 
diseases, and rheumatism, was also greater than usual, The 
five weeks from July 11 to. August 15, were the unhealthiest. 
Young children were the greatest sufferers, the form of the 
disease being what in America is designated cholera infantum. 
Though the disease—which also proved fatal to many old 
people and adults—could not, in some adult cases, be distin- 
guished in its symptoms from Asiatic cholera, yet it was evi- 
dent from the first that it had not the character of the malady 
of 1832. In London, the deaths rose fourteen per cent. ; in 
some other densely peopled towns the mortality was doubled. 
No such mortality had been witnessed in Birmingham for 
many years. The number which in the corresponding quarter 
of 1845 amounted to 694, rose ‘to 1,627. In Liverpool, the 
increase was from: 2,595 to 4,090; in Manchester and the 
contiguous districts of Salford and Chorlton, from 2,411 to 
4,248. 1,039 persons died in, Sheffield, though the mortality 
in any preceding year had never exceeded 647. Huddersfield, 
Leeds, Hull, and York, also suffered severely. The mortality 
of the quarter was below the average in Pontypool and New- 
town, but slightly above it in the other districts of Wales. 
Generally, the country and southern districts suffered compa- 
ratively little. As regards the relative mortality of different 
districts, it is stated that at the last census the population of 
Anglesea was 38,105, and the deaths in the last quarter were 
160: the population of Gateshead was 38,747, and the deaths 
in the same period amounted to 473. The population of the 
seven Welsh districts was 273,000, and the deaths in‘ the last 
quarter were 1,465 ; the population of Manchester and Salford 
was 263,000, and the deaths amounted to 3,149, . The popu- 
lation of the six districts of the South-eastern division was 
218,000, and the deaths were 1,458 ; while in Liverpool, the 
population of which, at the time of the last census, was 223,000, 
the deaths in the quarter amounted to 2,946, The high mor- 
tality of the towns is attributed to crowded lodgings, dirty 
dwellings, personal uncleanliness, and the concentration of 
unhealthy emanations from narrow streets, without fresh air, 
water or sewers. The returns of the last quarter prove that 
nothing effectual has been done to put a stop to these causes of 
disease. The wealthy parish of Marylebone affords an in- 
stance of the little regard paid to sewerage. A considerable 
part of that parish is still ‘without ‘sewers, or any direct open 
communications with the sewers ; and it is said that half the 
houses have cesspools, many of which remain unemptied from 
year to year. No effectual arrangements aré made for tlie 
removal of decaying animal and vegetable matter. Complaint 
is made of great neglect in certifying the causes of the deaths 
of infants ; and the natural inference is drawn that great num- 
bers die without any proper medical assistance. The registrar 
of Deansgate, Manchester, remarks, ‘‘ Of 279 children,. the 
deaths of only 126 were. certified;”’ to which the. registrar 
general adds, ‘‘ In Manchester, 13,362 children perished in 
seven years over and above the mortality natural to mankind.” 
The average mean temperature in the metropolis for the quarter 
was 63.1; while, in the corresponding quarter of 1845, it was 
57.1. 








ART. 
The Keepsake, for 1847. London: Longman and Co, 
The Book of Beauty, for'1847. London : Longman and Co, 
LeavinG the literature of these Christmas visitors to be 
noticed in its appropriate place, we turn here to the pro- 
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‘ductions of art with which they are so lavishly adorned. 
And generally it may be said of both, that they equal 
the best of their predecessors, and in the Book of Beauty 
there is a manifest improvement, the consequence of the 
editress having extended the range of her researches, 
and made Beauty the title to admission, instead of 
Nobility, as formerly. The present plan is to present a 
series of fine faces, most, if not all of them, portraits of 
living loveliness, but under names selected from the 

ts. This was judicious. Aristocratic beauty had 

n fairly exhausted long ago, and the freshness of the 
forms now presented renews an interest which was cer- 
tainly upon the point of expiring. The Book of Beauty 
contains twelve engravings after paintings by WRIGHT, 
‘Fritn, Ecc, Hayrer, E: Corsovrn, and STaan; 
Waricurcontributingnolessthan half of thewhole gallery. 
Tt opens with an effective portrait, by Eee, remarkable 
for expression and faithful drawing. “ Aurora Raby,” 
by Wricurt, is a charming face, the pose easy and un- 
studied, and the same remark applies to his “ Leila” and 
“ Angiolena.” “ Zuleika” is not so much to our taste. 
It is a servant-maidish beauty, the best part of it being 
the exquisite roundness of the arm, in the production of 
which the engraver, EGLeTon, has displayed uncommon 
skill, HayTEr’s “ Laura’’is, like: most.of his works, 
very affected, and Corsou.n’s “ Gulnare” would 
scarcely be selected as a Beauty by anybody but him- 
self. Fate this it is refreshing to turm to WricHt’s 
* Olympia,” perfect in loveliness, as well as in attitude 
and expressiop. This alone is worth the cost of the 
whole volume. “ Kaled,” by the same hand, is:a fine 
speaking face, over which the engraver has very ‘cleverly 
thrown the shadow of the cap. “ Astarte,” by STAAL, 
is an unpleasing subject, made endurable by the ability 
displayed by the engraver, Eyies. Again in his 
Medora” aa Waicur display his superiority to his 
rivals, whether in choice of subject or execution. The 
attitude here is most happy, and the face one of those 


upon which the eye dwells with delight, it is so fair and 


feminine. Corpounp’s “ Haidee” retrieves his fame. 
It is a countenance full of feeling, but is there. not 
something wrong in the drawing? So it appears to us, 
although we cannot indicate the precise defect. 

The Keepsake also has twelve engravings of very va- 
rious merit and interest. The best is, we think, the last, 
and for that also we are indebted to Wricut. ‘Itis a 
plain unpretending portrait, entitled “ Florence,” a young 
girl standing as if she did not know she was being made 
a picture of, or as if she had been suddenly stopped while 
walking across the room. She wears a quiet morning 
dress; her eyes are thoughtful. But the portrait is so 
life-like, that one almost expects it to. move on. It 
is more in the best manner of the old masters than any- 
thing we have seen from the easel of an English artist, 
and stamps WriGHT as a-genius... Compared with this, 
Fritn’s “ Adelaide’. is obviously inferior, Lake 
Price has two views from Venice—‘“ The Baptistery at 
St. Mark’s,” and: “The Gallery of the Ducal Palace’”— 
which are beautiful specimens of architectural drawing, 
and the engraver, Rapctyrre, has done them’ ample 
ao We can pledge ourselves’ to’ their fidelity. Of 

aginative subjects, E. Corsotip has contributed 
two, “The Rose-gatherer,” a pretty composition, and 
“The Heiress,” whose fault is the placing of a Regent- 
street miss in a wild mountain pass, _Nor.can we disco- 
ver the meaning of “ The Sisters,’ by EMILE WATHER, 
Certainly the picture does-not; as-all-pietures should, tell 
its own story. Price’s “Titian’s Studio” is interesting, 
and has been admirably engraved. G. CATTERMOLE’S 
“Rachael” is another subject whose selection sur- 
prises us, for it has no intrinsie beauty... Not. so 
“The Lady of Liege,” by Wricut. Here we have 
a charming composition, a story effectively told, and 
some excellent drawing. Jones’s “ Jew’s Daughter” 





also deserves great commendation for the powerful ef- 
fects, a Ja REMBRANDT, of light and shade. “The Debar- 
deur’s First Love,” completes the catalogue, It is from 
the easel of Lecounr, and one of the best productions 
in the volume, whether as a composition or as an en- 
graving. 

— 

The National Gallery opened to the public on Monday 
week, with sixteen new pictures, making the entire number in 
the collection now 212. Two of the new pictures (the Boar 
Hunt of Velasquez, and the Temptation of St. Anthony, by 
Annibal Carracci) are recent purchases; and the remaining 
fourteen are the bequest of Richard Simmons, esq. The fol- 
lowing is a catalogue of the latter, giving the subjects and the 
artists’ names :—1. Godfery Schalken—Lesbia weighing Jewels 
against her Sparrow. 2. Sassoferrato—The Madonna. 3. 
Joseph Vernet—A Seaport. 4. Hondikoeter —Domestic 
Poultry. 5. Gerard Van Harp—Conventual Charity. 6. 
Backhuysen—A Brisk Gale. 7. Dietricy—Itinerant Musi- 
cians. 8. Greuze—Head ofa Girl. 9. Nicholas Maes—Tlie 
Idle Servant. 10. Breenberg—Landscape with Figures. 11. 
Both—A Landscape, Figures by Polemberg. 12. Canaletto— 
The Piazza of St. Mark, Venice. 13. John Van Hugten- 
berg—A. Battle-piece.—14. Theodore de Keyser—A Merchant 
and his Clerk. 

Sate or THE Forp Anpey Picturgs.—The pictures ‘at 
Ford Abbey, in Dorsetshire, eighty-two in number, were sold 
on Tuesday week by Messrs. English and Son. They were 
not of any very great value, though a few were curious. A 
picture attributed to Aldegrever, “‘ The Life and Passion of 
our Saviour,”’ in which many portraits are introduced,” sold 
for 78/. ‘Two pictures assigned in the catalogue to Salvator 
Rosa, sold for 29/. and 24 guineas and a half, A ‘‘ View of 
the Seven Dials,’’ said to be by Hogarth and Scott, sold for 
421. The portraits were of greater consequence, consisting of 
‘* family pictures’’ collected by Edmund Prideaux, the son of 
Cromwell’s attorney-general, and Erancis Gwyn, secretary at 
the Treasury to Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, from 
whom the Gwyns derived the Ford Abbey estate. Prideaux 
was fined in the sum of 15,000/. for his presumed adherence 
to the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth; and.the Duke’s pic- 
ture, in armour, one of the best in the collection, was sold for 
28/. <A three-quarter portrait of Laurence Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester (an excellent specimen of Kneller, and characteristic 
withal), sold for 16/..5s. 6d. A portrait of Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, Speaker of the House of Commons. in the reign of 
Charles II. sold for 11/. ; and a portrait of Colonel Popham, 
one of Cromweli’s favourite officers at, sea, for 11/. lls. The 
Popham in the catalogue is attributed to Lely, but it is more 
in the manner of Walker, a bolder painter at times than Sir 
Peter Lely, and less known than he deserves. 

A few days ago we had the. pleasure of seeing the results 
produced by a new manner of taking impressions from metal 
plates invented by C. Pil of Copenhagen. The prints we saw 
very much resembled woodcuts, but were fuller and warmer 
than these generally are. The name of the new method is 
Chemitypic, and the result obtained by this mode of engraving 
is, a drawing of the objects desired on a metal plate in relief, 
presenting the same appearance as the block of a woodcut, 
and available by means of a printing-press, although the same 
end is arrived at in a véry different manner In giving a des- 
cription of the new invention, we shall suppose our readers to 
be acquainted-with the appearance of a metal plate when ready for 
yielding impressions, as well as that of a woodcut when fit for 
working. Let our readers, then, suppose a metal plate, instead 
of being rubbed with printing-ink previous to the impression 
being taken off; let them suppose, we say, every graven line 
to be filled up with molten metal; and then the surface of the 
original plate eaten away all round the drawing, until its lines, 
which before were indented, stand forward like the surface of 
metal types. When it has now received the ink, and is passed 
under the press, one. has, of course, a correct impression 
of, every, line left behind on the plate by the hand of the 
artist. The invention is founded on the positive 
and negative quality of different metals. If, for example, 
a plate of zinc is chosen, the engraving is made upon it 
in the usual way, and the lines are then filled up with 
a negative metallic composition. The zinc may then be eaten 
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gradually away by means of certain acids, without the metal 
which has been run into the drawn lines being in the least af- 
fected. The inventor has hitherto generally made use of zinc 
for his experiments, as being a cheap metal, and particularly 
as possessing the advantage of being corroded by the generality 
of the known-acids, and thus affording the engraver a large 
choice of materials. The means of introducing the molten 
metal to a required depth in the plate employed, is a secret 
known as yet to the inventor only. The proofs that have been 
published by the firm of Friedlein shew satisfactorily that 
Chemitypic is applimable not-only to line but to other engrav~ 
ing ; and that for maps it is particularly useful, as they by 
this means may be printed at the usual book-press.—Literary 
Gazette. 


MUSIC. 


Pew Publications. 

Hamilt »n’s Cabinet of Music for the Pianoforte and Or- 
gan; consisting of Songs and Duets, Popular Airs, 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galops, Se. and Sacred Music. 
Parts I. to XX. Glasgow: Hamilton. London: 
Simpkin and Co, 


The British Harmonist ; a collection of Glees, Madrigals, 
Rounds, Catches, Sacred Choruses, and Anthems. Nos. 
I. ei Glasgow: Hamilton, London: Simpkin 
and Co. 


THERE is no publication we more warmly welcome than 
a collection of good music at a price permitting its pur- 
chase by families of moderate means. Many bite been 
the attempts of speculative publishers to produce works 
of this class, but few have proved successful, because few 
have deserved success. They have failed to realise the 
promises of their prospectuses, and subscribers have 
usually wearied of them long before they have been 
brought to completion. The reason of such repeated 
failures is worth the search. It is not the absence of a 
demand, for the announcement of such a work is always 
received with interest ; the first number is eagerly sought, 
and for a while success appears to be assured. But 
presently the sale declines, and continues to diminish to 
the close, if ever its sum of life be reached, and then 
we find the book stalls thronged with copies offered at 
one third of the published price. 

Having subscribed to many of these unlucky enter- 
prises, and withdrawn after the experience of four or five 
numbers, and in the course of our journalist labours 
having reviewed many more, we are enabled in some 
measure to ascertain the cause of failure. 

It has proceeded, in every instance we can recal, from 
utter absence of taste and judgment in the selection of 
the contents. The Editors never appeared to have a 
sami A extensive acquaintance with the musical 
library. eir range of reading, if we may so term it, 
was limited to a few of the most familiar works of the 
great masters. Hence the collection was either of pieces 
so well known that they were already possessed by most 
of the buyers, or novelty was sought by the introduction 
of wretched “originals,” usually the compositions of 
amateurs or inferior artists, who could find no other 
— It was as if the Editor of a volume of 

uties of Literature were to confine his selections to 
the mostoften-quoted passages of SHAKSPERE, MILTON, 
and Byron, with occasional scraps of “ Original Poetry,” 
by the rejected correspondents of a provincial news- 








oe 
et is the range of choice as extensive in music as in 


literature. Many volumes of the “ Beauties of Music” 
might be collected, without the introduction of a single 
composition whose merit was even questionable. In 
such a work we are not content with merely common- 
acer productions ; we look for the choicest and loftiest 

eathings of genius. In every one a master-hand should 
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be apparent, and if it were even doubtful, rejection 
should follow. 

A very near approach to the fulfilment of the con- 
ditions noted above is found in the two publications, by 
Mr. HamIton, whose titles are placed at the begin- 
ning of these remarks. The Cabinet of Music is equally 
remarkable for excellence and cheapness. Each part 
contains no less than sixteen full, size music pages of 
compositions, selected with taste from the finest produc- 
tions of all ages and countries, The contents are various 
in character. No class or style of music is omitted. 
Each part contains a sheet, separately paged, devoted to 
Sacred Music. The Secular Music is both vocal and 
instrumental; among the former we find the best airs 
from the best operas, the finest of our English glees and 
madrigals, and national melodies. They appear to be 


| edited with care, and the accompaniments are singularly 


well set. 

The British Harmonist is a smaller and still cheaper 
periodical. Its contents are wholly of vocal music, chiefly 
concerted, and comprising the choicest choruses and 
anthems, glees, catches, madrigals, canons, and rounds. 
The fourteen parts already published are exceedingly 
rich in compositions that will please always and every- 
where, because they are intrinsically good, and so their 
popularity is independent of fashion. There is scarcely 
a name famous in music which is not to be found in the 
list of the contents of the published parts of these two 
periodicals, and being such, we may with confidence re- 
commend them to every family circle as condensing within 
a small and accessible compass the finest‘compositions of 
the genius of every age and country, which they may 
thus possess at the cost of little more than half a dozen 
of the trumpery fantasias and drawing-room songs that 
usually lumber the portfolio and weary an audience, 


—~—- 


Exeter Hart.—The commencement of the winter season 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society has ‘been greeted by crowded 
benches. On Wednesday Sronr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” with 
a selection of music from various oratorios was performed with 
great success. We are glad to see the Society adopting the 
plan of selections instead. of limiting the evening’s entertain- 
ment to perfect oratorios. The latter are certainly heavy, and 
not adapted to mixed audiences. We trust the feast of Wed- 
nesday will be often repeated. bs 

Arrest or a SINGER IN VienNA.—The representative of 
the part of Captain Roland, in Halevy’s Mousquetaires de la 
Reine, was arrested just as the opera was commencing, the 
creditors hoping by this act to have forced the manager of the 
Court Theatre to pay their claims. The director, however, 
closed it, and the police had to explain to the audience the 
cause of the disappointment. The manager was subsequently 
fined 500 florins, for not having another opera in readiness ‘to 
replace the Mousquetaires. 

From Hamburg, it is stated that the King of Wirtemberg 
has given his gold medal of merit, destined for the recompense 
of services in the Sciences and the Arts, to Herr Schubert, the 
publisher, for the services rendered by him to music by the 
publication of his collection of the scores of the great masters, 
and for his zeal in founding and directing the Philharmonic 
Association of Northern Germany. 

Enerish Operas 1x Vienna.—Not only are Balfe’s 
operas playing in Vienna, but the Maritana of Vincent Wal- 
lace is to be produced, and Benedict’s Crusaders. 

The successes of last season have awakened the hopes of our 
British composers, and the promise of operas from several, 
hitherto known only for the excellence of their chamber com- 
positions, has been the result. Among these budding hopes 
of the Lyric drama, may be mentioned with empressement an 
opera by F. B. Jewson, an accomplished professor of the 
pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music. We have the 
greater pleasure in directing public expectation to this pro- 
mised effort of Mr. Jewson’s talents, inasmuch as it is in ac- 
cordance with the wish which we have so frequently expressed, 
that the stores of our own literature should be recurred to by 
our own composers, instead of repeating, as they too often do, 
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the already reiterated effusions of foreigners. Mr. Jnwson 
has rightly, and with good omens, turned his attention to a 
source which has not been neglected by Rosstnr and Dont- 
ZETTI—we mean the creations of Sir Watrer Scort’s genius. 
We hope for the Amy Robsart of our young compatriot the 
double honours of La Donna del Lago, and Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. 


THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.~—It cannot be said of Mr. WessTeR that he 
is wanting in active energy. On the contrary, he searce leaves 
us critics breathing time. But the other day, a successful farce 
followed closely upon the heels of a successful comedietta, both 
entire novelties, and we have now a new five-act comedy, also suc- 
cessful. Itis entitled Look before you Leap; or Wooings and 
Weddings, and, though hat plicated in its progress, 
is interesting enough. Its author is Mr. Lovet, favourably 
known as the author of The Provost of Bruges, and other works. 
The chief personage of the play is a Mr. Oddington, an odd old 
bachelor, full of whims and vagarie:, an excellent person when 
he has entirely his own way, but a terrible Turk when thwarted ; 
as, indeed, why should he be thwarted ?—he, such a rich 
man, and so very much wiser than every body else! The 
next chief personage is the rich old bachelor’s sister, but 
who is not known to be his sister until towards the denouement, 
she having been abroad for many years, and having returned 
iacognita, a widow. Finding all sorts of cross purposes going 
on between two pair of lovers in the brother’s house, she gives 
herself out to be Miss Brown, a spinster, from America, and 
makes herself agreeable to all parties, and especially to the old 
eae in order to set matters right by and by, and so she 

. The two pair of lovers aforesaid have been set at. their 
cross purposes wholly by the meddling of the wonderfully saga- 
cious Mr. Oddington, which, howevever, turns out well, for the 
transfer of engagements between the respective ladies and gen- 
tlemen is eventually to the satisfaction of all parties, and the 
old gentleman himself is precluded from further interference by 
his own inconsistency in making an offer to the supposed Miss 
Brown, for which he gets good-humouredly laughed at by her 
and:her young co-plotters, There is another couple of lovers in 
the play, who have no desire for change, but whose affections are 
for a while crossed by the nefarious guardian of the male lover, 
who wants his ward to marry his daughter. The daughter, how- 
ever, marries the man of her own choice, a scampish, but not 
bad-hearted, attorney’s clerk, and after a further attempt to 
injure his ward’s reputation, the guardian’s misconduct in this 
respect is not only exposed and frustrated, but it is found out 
that he has been living upon the ward’s property, which he is 
forthwith compelled to resign to its right owner, who then 
espouses the object of his attachment, and thus all parties are 
satisfied, except the nefarious guardian. The piece is excel- 
lently acted ; indeed, it could not be otherwise with Mrs. 
Guover, Mrs. YARNOLD, Miss Fortescur, Miss P. Hor- 
TON, and Miss JuLi1A Bennetr for its actresses; and 
FARREN, WEBSTER, BucKSTONE, and HOLL in its principal 
male parts. The dialogue is pointed, and many of the hits are 
pees 5 The comedy was given out for repetition three times 
a week. 

ADELPHI.—The legend which has given us the ballet Giselle, 
and the new o; era at the Princess’s, has supplied Mr. SeLBy 
with the materials for a semi-burlesque spectacle at this theatre. 
We are of opinion that he would have done better had he steered 
clear of burlesque altogether. The story is one admirably adapted 
for a serious melodrama, and its characters could have been 
excellently filled by the efficient corps dramatiqueassembled under 
Madame CELESTE’s competent direction. As it is, the grave and 
the gay are so mixed up together that we can hardly tell which is 
which. In one and the same scene the heroine has to talk 
rhymed slang and to give expression to sentiments in the highest 
degree sentimental and pathetic; the result being an utter con- 
fusion of ideas, and the placing Madame CeLeste, more par- 
ticularly, in what seems to be a very absurd dilemma. There is 
none of our artists who could have done ample justice to the 
part of Giselle, in a serious drama founded upon the Wili legends, 
as is manifested, had we no previous knowledge of her talent in 
this way, by the manner in which she represents the death of 
the heroine. However, taking The Phantom Dancers as Mr. 
SELBy has given us the piece, it is not unamusing. We refer 
our readers to the ample bill of the play for a ludicrous outline 
of the ludicrous plot. The burlesque was received with unani- 
mous applause by a thronged house, and the author had the 
honour of a call. 

Lyceum.—The Magic Horn is now playing here at half-price. 
We counsel all those who have not as yet seen this amusing 











JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—These most agreeable and refining 
entertainments have commenced, for too brief a season. The 
new proprietor of Covent Garden absolutely requiring the 
theatre to be restored to him by December 1, the concerts will 
only continue till the 28th instant, The arrangements this year 
are ona scale of even greater magnitude than before. In addi- 
tion to his own most efficieat orchestra, M. JuLLIEN has se- 
cured the services of four distinct military bands, those of the 
2nd Life Guards, of the Horse Guards Blue, of the Grenadier 
Guards, and of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of 
the respective band masters. For the use of these powerful 
adjuncts, an orchestra has been. constructed, rising from M, 
JULLIEN’S own orchestra to the ceiling, the edifice being ter- 
minated with a monstrous drum, which requires two men to 
beat it, one at each end, and three to keep it in due balance, 
The effect of the bined instr tal choir is perfeetly stu 
pendous. The more immediate occasion for the introduction of 
the military bands was to do full justice to M. JULLIEN’s new 
military quadrille, ‘‘ The British Army,” a companion piece to 
his national quadrille last year, ‘‘ The British Navy.” It is 
from no idea of being ‘‘off with the old love before we are on with 
the new,’’ that we express an opinion in preference of this latest 
production of M. JuLLrEeN’s genius—for let unsuccessful specu 
lators and other invidious persons say what they may, M. 
JULLIEN is a man of genius—but the Camp and the Battle- 
field naturally present greater scope to the composer, with their 
legions of troops, and their parks of artillery, and their rushin 
cavalry, than the deck of a man-of-war, with its few hundre 
men and its seventy or eighty guns, suggestive as M. JULLIEN 
has proved these to be. To shew this, we need only borrow 
from the programme M. JULLIEN’s outline of his theme. The 
introdyction presents before our mind’s eye the encampment of 
the army before a city during the Indian war. The watchword 
of the sentinels is heard in the stillness of the night. 
Twilight appears, and the day breaks. The trumpets sound the 
reveillé, and the whole camp is soon in motion. The troops fall 
in, and the trumpets announce the departure. Then comes 
the parade of the troops; a quick step and grand march; 
the name of the infantry regiments, introducing some 
exquisite pieces by Lazarus, BARNET, BAUMANN, &c, 
The music of the artillery, with field exercise; the music 
of the cavalry regiments, with the galloping of the horses, 
Then, again, twilight approaches, and the army is in bivouac ; 
silence reigns around, when the enemy is heard advancing 
in the distance, having made a sortie to surprise the camp; 
the outposts give the alarm, and the trumpets, mingled 
with human voices, sound to arms; the British Grenadiers are 
heard on the left wing, the Irish regiments on the right, and the 
Scottish in the rear, all approaching, playing their national airs, 
to the main body, and the combined troops advance. A feigned 
retreat is made, but the charge is instantly renewed, and the 
battle rages. By and by, victory is proclaimed, and the ¢on- 
queror enters the fallen city in triumph. Such is the outline 
filled up by the masterly hand of M. JULLIEN, and most glo. 
riously is his conception embodied by the powerful orchestras united 
under his direction. Such was the effect of the inspiring theme 
upon the audience, that immediately on the conclusion of ‘* Rule 
Britannia (with which the ‘‘ British Military Quadrille’’ gal- 
lantly winds up), the common assembly, that crowded boxes, 
pit, and gallery, stood up as with one impulse, and, as with one 
voice, called for ‘‘God save the Queen ”’—a call at once re- 
sponded to, and never did we hear the National Anthem more 
finely played. The selection of music, in other respects, exhibits 
at once M. JULLIEN’S own excellent judgment and the marked 
advancement of that public taste which he has done as much 
as any professional man, and more than most, to promote. A 
few years ago, and of the thousands assembled on Monday night 
in Covent Garden, the tens only would have appreciated the 
andante from HAYDN’s “ Surprise”? symphony: on Monday 
night the thousands listened to it with enwrapt earnestness, 
Not the least agreeable feature of the evening’s bigh entertain- 
ment was a duo concertante, entitled ‘‘ The Return,’’ taken from 
RocH-ALBERT’s Maritime Melodies, and admirably performed 
by Ka@nie and Miss Brrcn, who was in excellent voice. 
RocuH-ALBERT, we understand, is JULLIEN himself, by another 
name. 

ADELALDE GALLERY.—This place of amusement continues, 
under the direction of M. LAURENT, to draw full attendances, 
principally attracted, we suppose, by the opportunity of dancing 
to good music, and in a handsome ball-room, that is thus 
afforded to persons who could in no other way enjoy such advan- 


tages. —_—_—— 
PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
NOW OPEN. 

[For the accommodation of our numerous country subscribers during 
their visits to town, we purpose to insert regularly a list of the sights 
to be seen. This list will be corrected and enlarged from time to times 

British Museu, Great Russell-street. Open every Monday, 








burlesque to avail themselves of the opportunity. 





Wednesday, and Friday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, Trafalgar-square. Open every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, from 10 to 4, gratis. 

THEATRES.—Haymarket—Princess’s, Oxford-street—French 
Plays, St. James’s Theatre. King-street, St. James’s— 
Adelphi, Strand—Lyceum, Strand—Sadler’s Wells, City- 
road—Surrey, Blackfriars-road. All daily. 

PANORAMA, Leicester-square. Every day. 

DioraMA, Regent’s-park. Every day. 

CosmoraMA, Regent-street. Every day. 

Tue Tower. Daily, from 10 to 4. 

MADAME TuSssAUD’s WAx-work, Baker-street. 

CuinesE Exuisition, Hyde-park-corner. 

PoLyTecunic INSTITUTION, Langham-place. Daily, from 10 
to 11 at night. , 

Tue CoLossevM, Regent’s-park. Day and night. 

ZooLoGicat GARDENS, Regent’s-park. Daily, but the visitor 
must be provided with a member’s order. 

Surrey Zoo.oGicaL GARDENS, Kennington. Daily. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITIONS now open are — Tableaux 


Vivants, Dubourg’s Rooms, Windmill-street, daily, morning 


and evening. 








NECROLOGY. 


MR. SYDNEY WALKER. 


We have to announce the death of Mr. Sydney Walker, for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College;—and under that simple 
announcement lies, as some of our readers know, a very touch- 
ing story. Mr. Walker was a classic of the first order; and 
obtained his fellowship at Trinity because his attainments in 
that kind were so great as to override other short-comings 
which had previously been held as presenting a bar to that 
honour. In the course of the studies which had procured 
him this distinction, Mr. Walker became stone blind: but his 
familiarity with the localities of Cambridge supplied the want 
of sight,—and many who read this notice of his death will re- 
member the sightless scholar steering himself as easily through 
its streets as though he were not, himself, in the dark. Mr. 
Walker’s fellowship was one which he could not hold fora 
longer period than three years without taking orders; and he 
had scruples which that interval was vainly employed in seek- 
ing to satisfy. When the time for decision came, he took the 
course which must have a record over his untimely grave, 
to the honour of his memory. Poor and blind—with a pro- 
fession to seek, and no eyes to seek it—he left the nest where 
he was furnished for life—amid congenial minds, the books he 
loved, every thing that could minister, with no effort on his 
part, to his tastes and comforts—to go out into the wide, noisy 
world ; where we suppose he lost—as how could he do other- 
wise ?—his way. Once or twice only, in the many years that 
have succeeded his renunciation ‘‘ for conscience sake,”’ we 
have casually crossed him in the crowd of circumstances,— 
and we knew then that he was a man groping his way almost 
helplessly. But we had long lost sight of him, when his pale 
face and frail figure were suddenly brought once more before 
our memory by an obituary paragraph. Mr. Walker has died 
at the age of 50.— Atheneum. 


—~—- 


MR. W. H. WILLIAMS, COMEDIAN. 


This well-known actor died on the 29th ult, in Amwell-terrace, 
Pentonville. Mr. Williams was born at Weston, Somersetshire, 
in 1792. He tried his ’prentice hand at Berwick-street, the Mi- 
nor, in Catherine-street, and other private theatres, and was then 
engaged by Mr. Beverley at the Tottenham-street Theatre, 
Tottenham-court-road, as a comic singer. With that manager 
he went to Richmond, Woolwich, Croydon, &c.; from there 
he proceeded to Nottingham, and became a favourite in Man- 
ley’s circuit; this led him on to York, from whence he pro- 
gressed to London, in Elliston’s famous after-season (1820). 
He made his first appearance at Drury-lane, as Risk, in 
Love Laughs at Locksmiths, and was engaged for five years, 
He generally acted as a substitute for Munden, Dowton, 
Harley, Knight, and Oxberry the elder. He had a quarrel 
with Elliston, left Drury, and took to the minors, appearing 
at Astley’s, the Surrey, Cobourg, Sadler’s Wells, &c. In con- 
junction with Mrs. Fitzwilliam, he took a theatre at King’s- 
cross, originally opened by Lanza. This place he called the 
Pan-harmonion; he then, still aided by his fair coadjutor, 
took Sadler’s Wells, but the speculation was not productive. 





Under the auspices of James Wallack he visited America, and 
was for some time a great favourite in New York. Previous 
to leaving England he had given entertainments a Ja Mat- 
thews, relieved by conjuring, performances on the musical 
glasses, &c. These things he also attempted in different 
parts of the United States, but not with any great success. 
Latterly he appeared at Niblo’s Gardens. As a comic singer 
he was appreciated both here and at the other side of the 
Atlantic. In the Southern States his health visibly declined, 
and he returned to England completely shattered. He re- 
appeared at Sadler’s Wells, and for some time drew crowded 
houses ; but it was soon evident that his constitution had sus- 
tained a shock from which it could not rally. He has left a 
widow and four children, the eldest twenty-two, the youngest 
nine years of age. Mr. Williams was married twice, but had 
no issue by his first wife. 


MR. J. F. WILLIAMS, R.S.A. 


This distinguished landscape-painter died on Saturday week 
at the residence of a friend in Glasgow, where he had been on 
a casual visit. This event will be generally regretted, both 
professionally and privately, especially among the literary 
circles of the Scottish metropolis, where the deceased artist 
was well known and respected. Ever since the establishment 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, his pictures formed a con- 
spicuous and attractive feature at all the exhibitions in Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Williams was in early life connected with the 
drama, both as a painter and actor, and was contemporary 
with some distinguished actors on the stage. He was in his 
62nd year. 

Mr. Jonn RowpotuaM, F.R.A.S. &c. whose name has 
very often been associated with warm praise in the Literary 
Gazette, as the author of many useful works for education, as 
well as for others of a higher class, explanatory of, and as- 
sistant to, scientific studies, died on the 16th, at Walworth, in 
his 54th year. His life was one of indefatigable labour, and 
his reward was subsistence, if not poverty; for he has left a 
widow and a large family without provision to deplore his loss. 
—Literary Gazette. 

Mr. G. H. Harrison, a painter in water-colours, is in the 
obituary of the week. He had long endured a lingering ill- 
ness.—Jb, 

The Paris papers announce the death at Montmorency, at 
an advanced age, of M. Bidault, the landscape-painter and 
member of the French Institute.—Also, that of M. Muller, 
the well-known historical engraver. 

The daily papers announce the death, in the 56th year of 
his age, of Edward Abdy, Esq., the author of the ‘‘ Journal of 
a Residence and Tour in the United States.” 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
THE EXILE’S PHILOSOPHY. 

I tread alone the leafy track 
Of forest and of glen, 

Where no fond voice can call me back 
To love and joy again. 

I hear the latest bird of eve 
The sunlight sing away ; 


And then I feel my spirit grieve, 
I weep to hear it gay. 


O, why should hearts by sorrow broken, 
Fret at rejoicing’s tone ; 

When such should be a living token 
To prophecy their own? 

The soul is selfish when ’tis worn 
By sadness and by pain; 

And others’ joys men mock and scorn, 
When none of theirs remain. 


’Tis false ! I libel all my brothers! 
Hearts are not selfish clay ; 

Or why should I wish peace to others, 
And wish it night and day ? 

I have a wife—I have a child; 
And these young eyes, now sear, 

Have seen between us mountains piled, 
But here I bless them—here/’ 
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I gaze around on flower and tree, 
But all like strangers seem ; 

I know them not; they know not me; 
They’re shadows of a dream. 

They wave not, bloom not, smell not sweet, 
Like trees and flowers I’ve known ; 

The emerald grass around my feet 
Like glittering snakes is grown. 


Tis gone! the flowers look beautiful! 
I hope to see my boy; 
And when I hope the earth seems full 
Of beauty, light, and joy. 
The grass looks not like clustered snakes; 
I hope to see my wife ; 
And when I hope, creation takes 
Another form and life. 


We are but what our fancies are ; 

There is no life but thought ; 
The very brilliance of a star 

Is nightly sold and bought. 
For music is not musical, 

Old sympathies forgot ; 
And beauty is not beautiful 
When hearts reflect it not. 

E. H. BuRRINGTON. 





Bridgwater. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 





Wine-cettars.—Instead of being placed so as to insure a re- 
gular and somewhat warm temperature throughout the year, the 
coldest part of the houses seems to be set apart for wine. On 
expressing my objection to a builder, and a very intelligent 
one, he seemed quite astonished, having an opinion that the 
cellar was a nice cool place. Now any one who knows any- 
thing about wines, knows that a temperature never below 55 
degrees is essential to their preservation and improvement. 
The best vaults in the docks are those which preserve this 
temperature throughout the year. Some wines are despatched 
to the East and Wgst Indies for improvement under higher 
temperature, but carefully guarded against a lower than above 
stated. As the cellars are usually on the same floor as the 
kitchens, they should be placed so as to admit of a ready com- 
munication with the boiler of the kitchen range, by means of a 
small pipe, so that by the circulation of hot water night and 
day, the needful temperature might not only be secured, but 
increased to any amount that might be desired for special 
wines. This advantage might be obtained at a very trifling 
cost, if the wine-cellar were contiguous to the kitchen range. 
— The Builder. 

New Mong or Proputsion.—BovuLocne, Oct. 27.— 

A considerable degree of interest has been excited within the 
last two days here by certain experiments made upon an en- 
tirely new system for propelling vessels, which, if capable of 
being carried out upon a large principle, must not only super- 
sede paddle-wheels, but also the Archimedean screw. It has 
long been considered a matter of impossibility that the princi- 
ple of the paddle-wheel could be rendered of any useful effect 
when totally submerged. The present invention has demon- 
~ strated to a certainty that such a disadvantage can be over- 
come. The experiments yesterday and to-day were effected 
by hand labour, the motive force being fitted into the stern of 
a pilot boat, and the authorities of this town having, with 
great liberality, permitted the machinery to be used for expe- 
Timents in the harbour, bond being given that it would, after 
a certain number of days, be exported. Upon the first trial 
the captain of the port, M. Pollett, steered the boat, and to- 
day also, when there were present the deputy mayor of the 
city, M. Martinet, as well as the following official parties con- 
nected with the city:—M. Demarle, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; M. Birlé, M. Pollet, captain of the port ; 
M. Coquet, broker ; Captain de Lattre, and other members of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Captain Tune, of the Emerald 
steamer, was, with others, active in testing the merits of the 
invention. The parties named entered the boat in the presence 
of a great number of individuals, who shewed much interest 
as to the result, French as well as English. To the French 
authorities on board the trial trips were most satisfactory ; 
and also to the patentee, Mr. Hodgson, and the authorities, 


civil and military, who witnessed the trials. As this may lead 
to a new era in the system of propelling vessels, the following 
outline of the modus operandi may be esteemed of interest :— 
The principle is based on the well known properties of the 
parabola, as respects light, and the same properties are proved 
to be true as respects hydrostatics. The blades are sections 
of a paraboloid, and are so constructed as to impinge on the 
concave surface, whereby the water is grasped and compressed 
to the centre of the axis, and thrown off in a direct line with 
the plane of the vessel’s course, thereby rendering the propul- 
sion superior in efficiency to the common paddle-wheel, being 
uniform and continuous, without drawback in respect of back- 
water. Another advantage exists in the area of surface as 
compared with the screw, as less than one-half of parabolic 
area will work more efficiently with the same power. 
Learnep Mertines For THE Montu.—During . the 
month twenty-eight learned societies will resume their opera- 
tions, holding forty-eight meetings. Their times are arranged 
as follow :—Monday, Nov. 2, Entomological Society, Old 
Bond-street. Nov. 2 and 16, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Grosvenor-street; Pathological Society, Regent- 
street, and Chemical Society, Adelphi; Nov. 9 and 23, Royal 
Geographical Society, Regent-street;. Nov. 16, Statistical 
Society, St. James’s-square; and Nov. 30, Royal Society an- 
niversary. Tuesday, Nov. 3, Horticultural Society, Regent- 
street ; Nov. 3 and 17, Linnean Society, Soho-square; Nov. 
10 and 24, Zoological Society, Hanover-square ; Syro-Egyp- 
tian Society, Mortimer-street, and Royal Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, Berners-street. Wednesday, Nov. 4, 11, 18, and 25, 
Society of Arts, Adelphi. Nov. 4 and 18, Geological So- 
ciety, Somerset House. Nov. 11 and 25, Pharmaceutical 
Society, Bloomsbury-square, and Decorative Art Society, 
Great Marlborough-street. Nov. 18, Microscopical Society; 











Regent-street ; and Nov. 25, Ethnological Society, Sackville- 
street. Thursday, Nov. 5, Zoological Society; Nov. 19 and 
26, Royal Society and Society of Antiquaries, Somerset 
House; Nov. 12, Medico-Botanical Society, Sackville-street ; 
Noy. 12 and 26, Royal Society of Literature, St. Martin’s- 
place; and Nov. 26, Numismatic Society, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden. Friday, Nov. 6, Archeological Institute of 
Great Britain, Great George-street, Westminster; Nov. 6 and 
20, Botanical Society, Bedford-street, Covent-garden; Nov. 
13 and 27, British Archeological Association, Sackville-street. 
Saturday, Nov. 7 and 21, Royal Asiatic Society, Grafton- 
street, Bond-street. 

SUBTERRANEAN Exectric TELEGRAPH THROUGH THE 
Mertropo.is.— During the last few weeks considerable interest 
has been excited in the scientific world and the several railway 
companies whose lines run into the metropolis, by the an- 
’/ nouncement that the Electric Telegraph Company intend forth- 
with to establish a central telegraph station, at the company’s 
depot in the Strand, by means of which communication will be 
obtained from one.point to all parts of the country. The 
extension of the telegraph on the South-Western Railway will 
be first commenced. Mr. Hatcher, the company’s engineer, 
attended a meeting of the Lambeth vestry, on Friday evening, 
for the purpose of explaining the route it will take through the 
streets of the district. After leaving the terminus at Nine 
Elms, it will pass through Kennington-lane and road, Oakley- 
street, Waterloo-road, over the bridge, and thence to the sta- 
tion in the Strand. The plan proposed to carry out this ex- 
traordinary project is as follows:—In the first place the 
wires will undergo a process of cooling, so as to preserve them ; 
they then will be fixed in metal tubing, which will be laid 
under ground about eighteen inches from the surface. Every 
quarter of a mile proving posts, which in size and appearance 
will be similar to the present street posts, will be erected, 
thereby ensuring the proper connection of the wires. ‘The 
principal members of the Lambeth vestry have arranged to 
inspect the route from the South-Western Railway with the 
company’s officers, and to determine upon the position of the 
posts. On the sites being fixed the telegraph will forthwith be 
laid down. In the course of three months it is anticipated 
that it will be completed. A much longer period, however, 
will transpire ere the wires on the other lines are extended, 
Latterly the government, we are informed, have directed the 
company’s officers to report the practicability of extending the 
‘‘ main” telegraph to the principal government depots. The 
result has not as yet been ascertained. 
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Tae Exrcrric Licur.—A patent has been secured by Mr. 
W. Greener; of Birmingham, and Mr. Staite, of Peckham, for 
an improvement in the means of obtaining light from elec- 
tricity. Carbon and platinum are here employed after the 
manner of King’s patent, but the patentees state, that carbon 
in general gives out various extraneous matters, which inter- 
fere with the continuity of the light, and darken the glass 
vessel by the deposit on the same; and from plane surfaced 

inum only a feeble light is obtained ; they, therefore, digest 
Peapanua, or pulverised coke, in nitro-muriatie acid, strain, 
and repeatedly wash, and finally form it into cylinders, or 
prisms, by a hydraulic press, and then bake in an intense heat 
for twenty-four hours. Numerous acute points are then 
formed on the surface by means of a saw, or casting them in 
suitable indented dies; and these acuminated surfaces main- 
tain a steady light without abatement. In some cases thin 
strips of charcoal, separated by platinum foil, and bound toge- 
ther by platinum wire, are used ; and when platinum or other 
difficultly fusible metal is employed, as many points are formed 
Upon the surfaces as possible; and the patentees claim these 
rough surfaces, the purifying of carbon, and the joint use of 
carbon and platinum.— Birmingham Advertiser. 

The: Electric Telegraph works successfully between New 
York and Buffalo, a distance of 507 miles. 

Tae New Pianet.—The Minister of Public Instruction, 
in Franee, has just confirmed the discovery of the new. planet 
by Act of Parliament, or, what is equivalent in such cases, by 
Royal Ordonnance. M. Leverrier has been raised to the rank 
of Officer of the Legion of Honour, and M. Galle to that of 
Chevallier of the same Order. The report of the Minister on 
the subject contains the following statement of the respective 
shares which these gentlemen claim in the discovery :—‘‘ Sire, 
@ great discovery—one of the rare efforts of the human mind— 
has conferred honour on France and on your reign. A French 
youth, M. Leverrier, of the Academy of Sciences, by the un- 
aided power of profound thinking, using the mathematics asits 
instruments, has grasped, in the regions of space beyond our 
solar system, a planet which, but for him, might have re- 
mained for ever undetected by observation. In general, ob- 
servations have preceded science; but in this case, science has 
only had to follow the steps of theory, and to look, at the ex- 
act point. indicated, for the unknown star which theory alone 
had: as yet seen (by the mind’s eye), There has not, in the 
whole history of science, occurred any more striking event 
than this. It would be impossible to produce a more remark- 
able computation of the series assigned to our astronomical 
system. In recommending M. Leverrier for the Legion of 
Honour, I also recommend M. Galle of Berlin, who has been 
the first to discover the Planet Leverrier. He thus united 
with M. Leverrier in a discovery which has astonished the 
scientific world.’’ 


Uservt Hints anovur Bep-Rooms.—Their small size and 
their lowness render them very insalubrious, and the case is 
rendered worse by close windows and thick curtains and hang- 
ings, with which the beds are often so carefully surrounded as 
to prevent the possibility of the air being renewed. The con- 

is, that we are breathing vitiated air during the 
greater part of the night ; that is, during more than a third 
part of our lives; and thus the period of repose, which is 
necessary for the renovation of our mental and bodily vigour, 
becomes a source of disease. Sleep, under such circumstances, 
is very often disturbed, and always much less refreshing than 
when enjoyed in a well-ventilated apartment. It often hap- 
pens, indeed, that such repose, instead of being followed by 
renovated strength and activity, is succeeded by a degree of 
heaviness and languor which is not overcome till the person 
has been some time in a purer air. Nor is this the only evil 
arising from sleeping in ill-ventilated apartments. When it is 
known that the blood undergoes most important changes in its 
circulation through the lungs by means of the air which we 
breathe, and that these vital changes can only be effected by 
the respiration of pure air, it will be easily understood how 
the healthy functions of the lungs must be impeded by inhaling 
for many successive hours the vitiated air of our bed-rooms, 
and how the health must be effectually destroyed by respiring 
impure air, as by living on unwholesome or innutritious food. 
In the case of children and young persons predisposed to con- 
sumption, it is of still more urgent consequence that they 
should breathe pure air by night as well as by day, by securing 





a continuous’ renewal of the air in their bed-rooms, nurseries, 
schools, &c. Let a mother, who has been made anxious by 
the sickly looks of her children, go from pure air into their 
bed-room in the morning before a door or window has been 
opened, and remark the state of the atmosphere, the close, 
oppressive, and often foetid odour of the room, and she may 
cease to wonder at the pale, sickly aspect of her children. Let 
her pay a similar visit some time after means.have been taken, 
by the chimney ventilator or otherwise, to secure a full supply, 
and continual renewal, of the air in the bed-rooms during the 
night, and she will be able to account for the more healthy 
appearance of her children, which is sure to be the consequence 
of supplying them with pure air to breathe.—Sir James Clark 
on the Sanative Influence of Climate. 

Save-aLu.—Mr. Budd, of Swansea, has taken out a patent 
for the application, in the manufacture of iron, of clinkers 
produced in the combustion of coal, and:heretofore regarded as 
useless. — Builder. 

Dr. TurnBuLt’s TAnninGc.—The new method is to pre- 
pare a mixture of sugar and water and sawdust—it may be of 
any other substance containing saccharine matter, such as 
beetroot, potatoes, turnips, honey, &c. The action of the 
sugar and pyroxalic, or wood-spirit, is so rapid, that the skins 
are rendered fit to receive and imbibe the tannic acid imme- 
diately ; and thus the operation of tanning is perfectly accom- 
plished in a very short time. The leather thus produced is 
heavier and of finer quality than any leather produced by the 
present method of tanning. This method of removing the lime 
is of immense importance, as it not only improves the leather 
in weight and durability, but enables the tanner to produce a 
superior article in a much less space of time, and at a much 
less expense than heretofore. The advantages of the new me- 
thod appear to be, first, a great additional weight of leather, 
especially in calf-skins ; second, leather of a much better qua- 
lity, soft, and not liable to crack or strain; third, a consider- 
able diminution in the expense; and fourth, the tanning is 
effected in one quarter of the time consumed by the present 
mode of tanning.—Hall’s Book of the Feet.. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind.—By 
GrorcE Moorz, M.D. Member of the Royal Cok 
lege Ef Physicians, &c. London, 1846. Longman 
and Co. 


‘THE human body is a living machine constructed for the 
use of a spiritual being.” In this pithy sentence Dr 
Moors, at the very opening of his treatise, fixes the 
reader’s attention upon the principle, the recognition of 
which has given a new impulse to physiology, changed 
the practice of medicine, and revolutionized the philo- 
sophy of mind. 

His purpose in this volume is to shew the manner in 
which that wonderful machine is adapted for its tenant ; 
how it should be our aim to keep them ever in harmony, 
and how one cannot be neglected without injury to the 
other. To those who have read the glorious works of 
the brothers Gzorce Comps and Dr, A, Compe, the 
argument of this treatise will offer little of novelty, for 
the great portion of it has been already anticipated. But 
there are thousands who would give no heed to the 
soundest reasonings of an avowed phrenologist, who will 
read with respect and receive with confidence the facts 
and reasonings of an orthodox physician, who, moreover, 
possesses, like the Comes, the rare faculty of making 
science intelligible, and therefore pleasing to the un» 
learned. Dr. Moorer’s volume will be sure to com- 
mand a large circulation—not alone from the interest 
of the subject, but from the popular manner of the 
composition, and the” abundance of information with 
which the pages are filled. It is precisely the sort of 

ublication for the Book Club and the Mechanics’ 
nstitution. It will be a favourite with families. It will 
not only be bought, but read. Such a book must be of 
signal service, and deserves a hearty welcome from all 
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who have at heart the advancement of the moral and 
physical welfare of the world. 

Io his first chapter Dr. Moore describes the constitu- 
tion and uses of the blood, to changes in which, he says, 
a large amount of our maladies, both of mind and body, 
are due. The nervous system is next treated of. Here 
he reiterates the assertion as to the duality of the mind, 


which, in a former publication, had excited so much dis- 


cussion. We take his brief sketch of 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The nervous system is divided into three parts ; the.cerebral, 
the spinal, and the ganglionic. With the brain are connected 
thought, will, feeling; with the spinal marrow, reflex or ex- 
cited action; and with the ganglionic system, all that is 
essential to the chemistry of animal life. At the base of the 
brain arise the nerves of smelling, hearing, seeing, and certain 
others, which excite expression of the features, which naturally 
act in sympathy with sensation or states of mind. Hence 
emotion is most fully indicated in the face. Besides the 
nerves of special sense, there are forty pairs of nerves connected 
with the spinal chord, which answer peculiar and important 
purposes, since in their physiology are included all those mus- 
cular operations which conduce to the sustentation of the indi- 
vidual, such as breathing and swallowing, as also those which 
tend to perpetuate the species. Dr. M. Hall properly dis- 
tinguishes between the spinal marrow and spinal chord ; and 
he shows that the latter consists of the nerves of feeling or 
touch, proceeding by the spinal marrow to be distributed over 
the whole surface of the body. The spinal marrow, however, 
has nothing to do directly with feeling or volition, since its 
functions are those of ingestion and expulsion, which are ex- 
cited involuntarily, 

From this Dr. Moore deduces a logical 

PROOF OF THE SOUL’S EXISTENCE. 

On carefully reviewing the distribution of the nervous sys- 
tem, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that this mar- 
vellous apparatus is constructed as a medium of action to 
some invisible being ; for it is certain we feel and act through 
it. That which feels and acts must be distinct from the body, 
unless the body itself feels and acts; but in as far as it pos- 
sesses a distinct organization of nerves for distinct purposes, 
as feeling, and motion, and sympathy, and all the body does 
not act together in feeling and willing, it is manifest that 
something besides the body must be engaged in feeling and 
willing, for that which wills is the same as that which feels ; 
but the organization subservient to these ends is different, 
therefore the organization neither feels nor wills. And if that 
which feels and acts with various organs be the same, then that 
must be an individual being, or otherwise it could not possess 
unity under different states, and be the same both in feeling 
and in acting. Moreover, as the Bodily senses and organs 
constitute one body, and that one body in all its multitudi- 
nous parts is enjoyed by an indivisible being distinct from it, 
and which we call the soul, then the body must either have 
been formed for it or it for the body. If it was formed for 
the body, then on the death of the body it is no longer needed, 
and both perish together; but if the body was formed for it, 
then, if a body be required to fulfil the purposes of its exis- 
tence hereafter, another will be provided for it. 


Life, irritability, and sensibility, are next touched upon, 
and then the Doctor proceeds to consider the subject of 
Mental Control. Sensation is purely mental. It is the 
result of attention. If the attention be diverted, pain 
ceases to befelt. Fix the attention upon a diseased part, 
and the pain is increased an hundred fold. It has been 
said that tic doulouroug is only a morbid fixing of the at- 
tention to one spot ; the mind is diseased, not the body. 
So it is in the mesmeric sleep; the connection of the 
mind and body is partially severed, and the body can be 
wounded without any sense of pain. Dr. Moore con- 
firms this from his own personal observation, and we 
are glad to adduce such a witness to the truth of Mes- 
merism. 


But sensation is modified both by the condition of the body 





and by the state of the mind with regard to it, Thus we find 


that, in the peculiar condition of mind and body attending 
mesmeric sleep (according to the testimony of honest wit- 
nesses, whom I the more readily believe from what I have 
seen), persons may have their limbs removed without pain, 
and the exposed extremities of the divided nerves being roughly 
handled, causes only a sense of titillation, under which the 
patient laughs like a-tickled child. Pain, indeed, is but the 
excess of an impression which, in a milder form, is pleasure; 
and the same degree of impression is either one or the other, 
according to the state of attention at the time, or according to 
the association of the mind. 


Dr. Moore reviews successively the subjects of ma- 
terialism and development, the senses and their objects, 
light in relation to life, the influence of modulated sound, 
mental action in the use of sight, temperaments, the in- 
fluence of the blood on mental action, food, fasting, the 
influence of intoxicating agents, bodily agents, the in- 
fluence of exercise and air on the nervous system; pre- 
mature and excessive employment, sleep, disease, and 
death. It would be impossible, within the limits of a 
review, even to touch on all of this variety of topics, or, 
much less, to attempt to analyse the author’s arguments ; 
but they are earnestly recommended to the attention of 
our readers, who will reap from them a rich harvest of 
really useful knowledge. Here we can do little more 
than cull a few of the passages that have most pleased 
us in perusal. 


NATURAL SYMPATHIES. 


Those who are accustomed to consider disease, detect many 
tendencies which others overlook. Physicians know there are 
critical years, days, and hours belonging to everybody; cer- 
tain periods in which susceptibility is increased or altered. 
There is a mysterious law of nature indicative of powers ‘in 
action beyond the ken of science. A sort of sympathy exists 
between the body and the globe we dwell on, giving a ten- 
dency to the recurrence of certain states at certain intervals, 
and so controlling, by time and measure, the influences which 
operate upon us, that many of the events which most nearly 
concern us may be calculated with arithmetical precision. 
The paroxysm of a daily ague comes on when the rate/of our 
breathing is lowest, and that of alternate days when our 
breathing is at the highest, for according to the degrees of 
light and heat we consume different quantities of oxygen, and 
as the alternations of rest and action are regulated by the sun, 
so our nervoussystems, according to their state, are subjected 
to periodic alterations. Then again, it is observed, that there 
is a correspondence between the variations of the magnetic 
needle and the daily condition of function. The variations in 
temperature, too, and of the barometer, have certain regular 
periods which affect both body and mind, and there is reason 
to believe that all these influences extend through all animated 
beings according to a certain order in relation to number. 


INFLUENCE OF LIGHT. 

I believe there is, in all places, a marked difference in the 
healthiness of houses, according to their aspect with regard to 
the sun, and that those are decidedly the healthiest, ceteris 
paribus, in which all the rooms are, during some part of the 
day, fully exposed to the direct light. It is a well-known 
fact, that epidemics frequently attack the inhabitants of the 
shady side of a street, and totally exempt those of the other 
side; and even in Endemics, such as ague, the morbid influ- 
ence is often thus partial in its action. Sunshine is also essen- 
tial to the perfection of vegetation, and the water that lies in 
darkness is hard, and comparatively unfit for drink ; while the 
stream that bares its bosom to the day, deposits its mineral 
ingredients, and becomes the most suitable solvent of our 
food. In small-pox, and other eruptive diseases, the tendency 
to form pustules is diminished by the patients being keptan 
darkness. But the influence of light on the nervous system 
cannot be more foreibly exhibited than in its effects.on that 
terrifie disease, hydrophobia. While light is excluded, the 
patient can sometimes swallow with comparative facility, and 
as long as no bright object is presented, all the spasmodic phe- 
nomena of the malady are more easily controlled. It is 
curious that bright objects also frequently threw the votaries 
of St. Vitus into convulsions. 
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There is novelty in the following, and truth too: 
MUSIC IN MAN, 


The universal disposition of human beings, from the cradle 
to the death-bed, to express their feelings in measured ca- 
dences of sound and action, proves that our bodies are con- 
structed on musical principles, and that the harmonious 
working of their machinery depends on the movements of the 
several parts being timed to each other, and that the destruc- 
tion of health, as regards both body and mind, may be well 
described as being put out of tune. Our intellectual and 
moral vigour would be better sustained if we more practically 
studied the propriety of keeping the soul in harmony, by 
regulating the movements of the body : for we should thus see 
and feel tat every affection which is not connected with 
social enjoyment, is also destructive of individual comfort, 
and that whatever tends to harmonize, also tends to promote 
happiness and health. There is every probability that a 
general improvement in our taste for music would really im- 
prove our morals. We should indeed be more apt to detect 
discords, but then we should also be more ready to avoid their 
causes, and should not fail to perceive that those feelings 
which admit not of cheerful, chaste, and melodious expression, 
are at war with both soul and body. A wholesome musical 
education is perhaps a necessary part of high religious culti- 
vation, and it will be far more valuable to children, than the 
catechistic familiarity with great truths, which, being com- 
mitted to memory as a task, are, alas! too apt for ever after 
to be associated with dark ideas, instead of directing the soul 
to the Maker of illuminated worlds. 


The philosophy of dreaming yet remains to be inves- 
tigated. Hitherto no progress has been made in it, be- 
cause every person who has treated of it has wasted his 
time in theorising instead of trying experiments. One 
fact is worth a hundred conjectures, and facts might 
be found if philosophers would condescend to look 
for them. We have overlooked the fact that in some 
persons the dreams may be modified by another person 
touching the seats of the different mental faculties. 
Probably it is so with all persons, but that cannot be 
affirmed without a more extended range of experiments. 
Dr. Moors cites a case reported by Dr. GreGory that 
explains the fact we have stated. 


A lady suffering from influenza complained that, when in 
bed with her eyes shut, she saw objects of most vivid colours, 
and in the most distinct forms. The Doctor tried to modify 
her impressions by pointing to different parts of her skull, 
after the manner of phreno-mesmerists, and he found some 
coincidences which seem to confirm the phrenological notions 
concerning the location of the faculties. On being asked, 
while her eyes were closed, what she saw, she replied, ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful colours.”” The Doctor then placed his finger over colour, 
without making any remark. She instantly said, ‘‘ All the 
colours are gone ;”’ but then added, they have come back— 
how exquisite!’’ He then placed his finger on number ; she 
immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ I see the room full of the most 
brilliant rainbow colours; there must be millions of them.” 
He then touched Order, when she said, ‘‘ I see a multitude of 
the most beautiful patterns of all colours, like the figures in a 
kaleidoscope.”” Size being touched, caused the exclamation, 
** Oh, what a beautiful cathedral, with beautiful coloured win- 
dows! I cannot see to the end of it.’ 


Dr. Moore narrates an extraordinary dream that oc- 
curred to a friend of his. 


DREAMS. 


A person well known to me dreamed that he was alone in a 
certain churchyard, amusing himself, as he had often done, by 
reading the quaint epitaphs, in the light of the setting sun. A 
new grave attracted his attention. At its head was a remark- 
able stone, on which he distinctly read the date of death and 
the name of the deceased; it was that of a dear friend, whose 
company he had that evening enjoyed. Such a dream was 
sufficiently painful to impress his memory very strongly, but 
deeming himself too philosophic to be moved by such a cir- 
cumstance, he cast off the impression, and thought but little 
of it, until seven months afterwards, when the death of his 
friend, at the very date he had dreamed, startled his philosophy. 





If we consult the works of those who have written on-thissub- 
ject, such as Dr. Abercrombie or Macnish, we find they relate 
a number of such marvellous coincidences, and really speak of 
them as if they were easily accounted for. Thus, a young lady 
of Rosshire dreams that she sees her lover slain on a certain 
day, at Corunna. Theevent happened exactly as she dreamt. 
Dr. Macnish dreams of the death of a relative, three hundred 
miles off. Three days after, he hears that his dream repre- 
sented the truth, although there had not been the slightest 
anticipation of any such an event. Mrs. Griffith wakes from 
her sleep, screaming out, ‘‘ The boat is sinking,—save them !’’ 
She was uneasy about a proposed fishing party, of which her 
husband was to be one; thus the dream was quite natural ; so 
she quietly fell asleep again; but soon she awakes up in terror, 
saying, ‘‘ The boat is going down!’’ This of course arose 
from the former dream; therefore she composed herself a 
third time to sleep, but quickly starts up in agony, exclaiming, 
‘¢ They are gone—the boat is sunk!’’ Her husband, a major 
in the army, caught alarm, and excused himself from his en- 
gagement; but the rest of the party went, and were all drowned. 
Such cases, of which multitudes might be collected, are among 
those most easily attributed to mere coincidence ; but we will 
take another, for the accuracy of which Dr. Abercrombie 
vouches. ‘‘ Two sisters were sleeping together in a room 
communicating with that of their brother, when the elder of 
them awoke in a state of great agitation, and, having roused 
the other, told her that she had had a frightful dream. ‘JI 
dreamt,’ she said, ‘ that Mary’s watch stopped; and that, 
when I told you of the circumstance, you replied, Much 
worse than that has happened, for ’s breath has stopped 
also ;’ meaning their brother, who was ill. The following 
night the very same dream occurred, followed by similar agita- 
tion, which was composed, as on the previous occasion, by 
finding the brother in a sound sleep, and the watch going well. 
On the next morning one of the sisters was sitting by her 
brother, while the other was writing a note in an adjoining 
room. When her note was ready for being sealed, she was 
proceeding to take out, for this purpose, the watch alluded to, 
which had been put by her in her writing-desk—she was 
astonished to find it had stopped. At the same moment a 
scream was heard in the other room—the brother, who had 
been considered going on favourably, had been seized with a 
sudden fit of suffocation, and had just breathed his last.”” 





A distinct chapter is devoted to the consideration of 
the compensating power of the mind, that beautiful 
provision by which a just God has appointed for all his 
creatures almost an equality of happiness, spite of the 
apparent differences of external circumstances. 

“The influence of the blood on mental action” is 
shewn by a great number of cases gathered from the 
medical reports. Dr. Moore is of opinion that elec- 
tricity is an importaft agent in the blood’s circulation, 
probably that form of electricity discovered by Ret- 
CHENBACH, as residing in all organized substances. 
He says :— 


Venous and arterial blood widely differ as to their electrical 
conditions ; and there seems to be little doubt that the blood 
of different individuals is also in different states, and that the 
opposite sexes are in this respect peculiarly affected, giving 
rise to influences which permeate the nervous system in an es- 
pecial manner, in subserviency to the grand objects for which 
man and woman were constituted as associates in the holiness 
of uniting affection and oneness of life. During the successive 
stages of our progress to maturity and subsequent decay, the 
blood also evidently varies as to the degrees of vital electricity 
evolved from it ; not only because the vessels themselves, and 
the rate of velocity in the action of the heart alter, but also 
from the chemical state of the blood varying with the different 
periods of life. From this circumstance we may probably ac- 
count for the strikingly injurious effects to children and youth 
in their being allowed to sleep with aged persons. They seem 
to experience what Dr. Copland calls ‘4a gradual blight,’ 
which cannot be cured but by the removal of the cause and the 
cautious use of restoratives. 


The chapters on “ Food” and “ Fasting,”’ will be found 
full of useful, because thoroughly practical, advice. Dr. 
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Moore recommends occasional fasting as good both for 
mind and body. 


A degree of abstemiousness is, by all reasonable persons, 
allowed to be favourable to mental effort, but an occasional 
fast is also found, in certain constitutions, to invigorate both 
mind and body. It seems to give time for the functions to 
complete their work, and then to rest for a while. Fasting, 
for a moderate period, diminishes the carbon in the blood, and 
thus prevents drowsiness, while promoting a free circulation 
of highly vitalized blood through the brain; and as on this 
kind of supply the ready ‘power of the mind depends, a clear- 
ness and rapidity of perception may reasonably be expected 
under such circumstances, provided the muscles are not much 
in demand. Those who by mental habit can take advantage 
of this state may: then attain the highest ecstasy of meditative 
abstraction. Probably the greater number of persons who 
think themselves morally and physically in health, would find 
how greatly they are mistaken if they could but be induced to 
bring their appetites more into subjection, and wait for some- 
thing like an urgent demand for nourishment before they in- 
dulged im eating. Instead of submitting to custom, and re- 
gularly resorting to the table three or four times a day for the 
mere gratification of the palate, the wise plan would be some- 
times completely to break through the habit, and enjoy the 
quickening power ofa rational will triumphing over animal 
appetite. Thus health of body and mental fortitude, which 
together constitute the best assurance of intellectual power, 
may be equally promoted. 


“The influence of intoxicating agents on the mind” 
introduces many graphic descriptions of the results of 
intemperance, _ Such, for instance, as this of 


DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


After some hours of almost fatal stupor, he wakes up with 
a fever, burning hands, dull eyes, sallow cheeks, parched lips 
and tongue, confused mind, trembling limbs, aching loins, and 
tormenting heartburn that nothing will relieve. But the most 
overpowering of his sensations is a crushing weight of pain on 
his brain, with an indescribable sense of dizziness, as if about to 
fall from a vast height. The headache is so intense that light 
is intolerable, and every sound hateful. His temper becomes 
80 irritable that his wife, who fondly watches him with the 
hope that he who once loved her will yet come to himself, and 
repent his unmanliness towards her, dare not remain near him 
any longer, for the sight of her now maddens him, Thus he 
passes his day of horrors, to which a night of terrible rest- 
lessness succeeds. Towards the next morning, he begins to 
rave in perfect delirium. Every muscle of his frame shakes 
violently ; his mind is in mad confusion, yet he cunningly at- 
tempts to destroy his own life, and when baffled in his rage 
against himself, he turns it upon those who would hinder him, 
and the strait-waistcoat alone prevents his committing murder. 
With careful medical management he recovers, but only for a 
short time, since some evil power holds possession of him, and 
compels him to return to the same condition on the first op- 
portunity. 

One of the most curious chapters is that on “the in- 
fluence of physical agents on moral states.” Here we 
find a 

CASE OF MENTAL EXCITATION. 

As a good example of intellectual exaltation in keeping with 
moral character under the influence of a medicinal agent, I 
quote the following case from Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s account of 
the effects of Indian hemp. ‘‘In a lad of excellent habits, 
ten drops of the tincture induced the most amusing effects. 
A shout of laughter ushered in the symptoms, and a transition 
state of cataleptic rigidity occurred for two or three minutes. 
He enacted the part of a rajah giving orders to his courtiers ; 
he could recognise none of his fellow-students or acquaint- 
ances, all to his mind seemed as altered as his own condition ; 
he spoke of many years having passed since his student days, 
described his teachers and friends with a piquancy which a 
dramatist would envy; detailed the adventures of an imaginary 
series of years, his travels, his attainment of wealth and 
power ; he entered on discussions of religious, scientific, and 
political topics with astonishing eloquence, and disclosed an 
extent of knowledge, reading, and a ready, apposite wit, which 








those who knew him best were altogether unprepared for. For 
three hours, and upwards, he maintained the character -he at first 
assumed, and with a degree of ease and dignity perfectly be- 
coming his high assumption.”” Here we witness ambitious 
intellect acting out its character as in a dream. The remem- 
brance of this acting passed away from the consciousness of 
the actor with the excitement which occasioned it, as we 
usually find under such circumstances. 


From the same chapter we take the following instruc- 
tive account of 
ARTIFICIAL INSANITY. 


Dr. Gray, having taken a large dose of Deadly Nightshade, 
thus describes the effects :—'' The slight delirium that fol- 
lowed the action of the narcotic was of a strange, yet not un- 
pleasant kind. I wished to be in constant motion, and it cer- 
tainly afforded me an infinite deal of satisfaction to be able to 
walk up and down. The intellectual operations at times were 
very vivid. Thoughts came and went, and ludicrous and fan- 
tastic spectacles were always uppermost in my mind. I was 
conscious that my language and gesticulation were extravagant, 
yet I had neither power nor will to do otherwise than I did ; 
and notwithstanding my bodily malaise, the mind was in a 
state of delightful exhilaration.’’ Many an insane person has 
been conscious of precisely the same state of feeling; it is 
therefore especially interesting to discover what was the condi- 
tion of the body accompanying this mental extravagance. First 
we observe dizziness and staggering, and then cloudiness of 
vision, from partial palsy of the optic nerve. By determined 
effort of will, however, Dr. Gray could combat this for a mo- 
ment or two at a time, a beautiful evidence of mental action 
on the state of the brain. The eye became prominent, dry, 
and exceedingly brilliant, with a fixed dilatation of the pupil. 
There was total suppression of all secretion. The feeling in 
the head was that of violent congestion, similar to that of a 
ligature about the neck, preventing the return of venous blood 
from the head. Here we haye a poisonous state of the blood 
hindering its proper changes, and thence acting on the brain in 
an unnatural manner. From these facts we learn that change 
in the impulse to action may arise from change in the state of 
blood. The desire of exertion is the first effect of a stimulant ; 
hence every voluntary movement is a pleasure while under its 
influence. The ideas suggested to the mind by the peculiar 
condition of the brain; of course take their direction according 
to. the habit of the individual temperament, but it is evident. 
that the power of self-control is destroyed the instant a man, 
either from the rapidity of thought, or the urgency of impulse, 
becomes incapable of correcting the impressions of this excite- 
ment by comparison with remembered impressions; he thus 
loses all sense of his proper relation to objects around him, 
and acts altogether under a delusion, that is, he is irresponsibly 
insane. 


Bodily Action,” and “ The Influence of Exercise and 
Air on the Nervous System,” are next considered. Dr. 
Moore’s opinion as to the necessity for regular exer- 
cise and a plentiful supply of fresh air, may be derived 
from the tone of his preceding remarks. Even the 
wind, he says, has great influence upon the temper, an 
extraordinary instance of which occurs at Buenos Ayres. 
Whenever the wind blows from the north, crime in- 
creases :— 

AN ILL WIND. 

Sir Woodbine Parish informs us, in his narrative of a visit 
to that place, that a sort of moral derangement prevails while 
that wind continues. He relates, that a gentleman of amiable 
manners under ordinary circumstances, was so affected by this 
wind that, whenever it prevailed, he would quarrel with any 
one he met, ond he was at last executed for murder, after 
having been engaged in street-fights with knives at least 
twenty times. This wind produces headache and disorder of 
faculty to a great extent, and, of course, leads to increase of 
crime with all classes of persons who are accustomed readily 
to yield to their bodily impulses. 


The concluding chapter treats of the three solemn 
topics of Sleep, Disease, and Death. In this are nar- 
rated some experiences of partial death, which will be 
read with interest. Here is, in fact, the nearest point at 
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which we have arrived in the solution of the great! I have the promise !’’ It is easy-to attribute such expressions. 


problem of futurity :— 
REMINISCENCES OF THE RESUSCITATED. 


It has been asserted by several very honest, but, probably 
incompetent persons, that. they have experienced a conscious- 
ness of being out of the body. The cases of Cardan and Von 
Helmont have been already mentioned ; but perhaps the clearest 
and most positive testimony to the fact is that given by Dr. 
Adam Clarke, the learned Wesleyan, who, when relating: his 
recovery from drowning, stated to Dr. Lettsom, that during 
the period of his apparent unconsciousness he felt a new kind 
of life. These are his words:—‘ All my views and ideas 
seemed instantly and entirely changed, and I had sensations 
of the most perfect felicity that it is possible, independently 
of rapture, for the human mind to feel. I had no pain 
from the moment I was submerged ; a kind of green colour 
became visible to me; a multitude of objects were seen, not 
one of which, however, bore the least analogy to anything I 
had ever beheld before.” When preaching in aid of the 


Humane Society, at the City-road Chapel, in London, he || 


said, ‘ I was: submerged a:sufficiently long time according to 


my apprehensions, and the knowledge I now have of physio- || 


logy, for me to have been so completely dead as never more 
to exist in this world, had it not been for that Providence 
which, as it were, once more breathed into me the breath 
of this life.” Mr. Green, in his Diary, mentions a person 
who had been hung, and cut down on-a reprieve, who, being 
asked what were his sensations, stated, that the preparations 
were dreadful beyond expression, but that on being dropped he 
instantly found himself amidst fields and rivers of blood, 
which gradually acquired a greenish tinge. Imagining that if 
hecould reach:a certain spot he should be easy, he seemed to 
himself to struggle forcibly to’ attain it, and then he felt no 


more. Here we find a green colour again mentioned as the 


last. impression on the mind, which perhaps may be explained 
on: the principle mentioned in the chapter on light. The 
first effect of strangulation is a retardation of blood, which 
causes: a red colour to appear before the eye; but green 
always succeeds to red, unless the eye be directed to some 
other colour. It is interesting to observe how, in'the midst 
of the most violent struggle to which a human being can be 
subjected, the:soul dissociates itself from the past and the pre- 
sent, and interprets impression in keeping with its desire, which 


_Seems ever to be capable of conferring a new world of thought 


according to its kind. : 
We close with the following beautiful and cheering 


DEATH-BED EXPERIENCES. 


Schiller, when dying, was asked how he felt. ‘‘ Calmer and 
calmer,”’ he replied. Perhaps this serenity was mainly due to 


the state of his body; for that degree of physical weakness | 


which no longer suffers the will to employ the muscles, but yet 
arrests. not the internal action of the brain, is usualiy attended 
by an indescribable calm of mind. If, indeed, the conscience 
be reconciled to God, it is complete; for then the torment 
of conflicting affections is over, and the soul sees only that it 
is heir to a rich and eternal inheritance. Thus a tranquil 
ecstacy is often witnessed at the death-bed of the Christian, 


Is that a death-bed where the Christian lies? 
Yes; but not his; ’tis death itself there dies. 
COLERIDGE. 


Of course the subjects which the Christian’s mind has been 
accustomed to contemplate will recur during the quietism of 
exhaustion, when the soul almost forsakes the senses, and then 
the dying man may mutter the unconnected sentences of a 
happy delirium; but yet wedare not say that.all his raptures 
are merely delirious. When-the vital flame flickered, almost 
extinguished, the heart faltering with every pulse, and every 
breath a: convulsion, I have said to a dying believer, who had 
not long before been talking in broken words of undying love, 
‘* Are you im pain ?’’ and the reply, with apparently the last 
breath, was, ‘‘ It is delightful!’’ In another person, in whom 
a gradual disease had so nearly exhausted the physical powers 
that the darkness of death had already produced blindness, the 
sense of God’s love was so overpowering, that every expres- 
sion for many hours referred to it in rapturous words, such as 
“‘ This is life—this is heaven—God is love—I need not faith— 


to delirium ; but that does not alter their character, nor the 
reality of the state of soul which produces them. 


To these extracts, which have exceeded. our original 
design, confident we. are that it will be unnecessary to. 
add a word of recommendation, 








erivs-at-Law, Next of Kin, &c. TGAanted. 


(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tur Critic from: 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newsp: duri 
the present century, The reference, with the date and of eac 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the —— 
to duty. But the figures refer to a eorresponding entry in a book kepti 
at Tne Critic Office, where these i are preserved, 
which will be communicated to any applicant.. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the’ 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps:to amount inclosed.] 

442. DESCENDANTS or their REPRESENTATIVES of WARREN 
BARTLETT MITCHELL, of the parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, Middlesex, tailor, and of BanTLeTr MITCHELL, 

his brother, jeweller.. To claim an interest in some pro+ 

erty. 

443. > ae goa and SARAH, daughters of JANE HARRIS, late 
of Yeovil, but formerly of Finedon. Something to advan- 
tage. 

444, Next or Kin of FRANCESCO MAGRO, formerly of the 
Island of Malta, and late of Barcelona, Spain, deceased. 
Something to advantage. 

445. RicHaARD HENRY, ALEXANDER BENNETT, THOMAS 
TOWNSEND, Lorp St. JoHn and Lapy Sr. JoHn, 
his wife, Wituram Vittiers Vitt1ers and Ma- 
TILDA, his wife, Dr. VAUGHAN and ELIZABETH 
BARBARA, his wife, the Hon. ANDREW St. JouN, the 
Hon. GeorGE St. JoHN and Lavinia, his wife, and 
JosEpH YATES, Esq. legatees or annuitants named in 
the will of the late Right Hon. Susanna Louisa Baroness 
St. John. 

446. J. Jacop FrirpricH HABERMEYER, son of JACOB 
Frieprich HABERMEYER, of Stralsund, goldsmith, 
born there in 1782, went to sea from thence in 1799, and 
has not been heard of since 1803; when he was in Philadel- 
phia; also HeInRIicH LARS VOGELSANG, natural son 
of Major Cart Von VOGELSANG who was born at the 
same place in 1793, and.went to searom thence in 1814, 
since which time he had not beem heard of. 

447. Next or KIn of the BARONESS DE MALTZAN, deceased, 
intestate, at Versailles. She was married at the Church 
of St. Mary du Temple, in Paris, 24th December, 1790; 
her description in the marriage certificate being Margaret 
Luntley Crawford, eldest daughter of Richard Luntley 
Crawford and Elizabeth Greenley. 

448. JoHN SmiTH, Son, and others, relatives of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Walker, or Smith, of Weedingshall, relict of Alex- 
ander Smith, baker, Edinburgh. 

449, Next oF Kin of RorERT ALEXANDER DRUCE, late of 
Cunningham-place, St. John’s-wood, Regent’s-park, 
Middlesex, formerly clerk of East India Company (died 
June 28, 1829). 

450. Herr-at-Law of THomas WesTON, of Clay-hill, En- 
field, Middlesex (died in Nov. 1816). 

451, Next oF Kin of HANNAN PEARSON, late of Palsgrave, 
York, spinster, alunatic (died 14th Jan. 1836), or their 
representatives. 

452. Next oF Kin of Mrs, SARAH FARBOROUGH, whose 
maiden name was NicHOLS (died in 1822). Deceased’s 
husband was partner with Roger Dawson, shoemaker, 
of the Borough, and she had a brother, Mr. NicuHoLs, a 
bookseller, in Pall-mall. 

. CHILDREN of CHaries Sovutnsy, of Donnington, 
Berks (died Dec. 1834), or their representatives. 

- Next or KIN of Saran Woottey, of Stockport, 
spinster (died in June 1806,) or their representatives. 

. Herr-atT-Law of JANE ALLISON, of Stockton, Durbam, 
widow, whose maiden name was Jane Wrigglesworth 
(died 2ist Jan. 1836), or their representatives. ° 

. Next oF Kin of Epwarp GREEN, formerly of Wootton, 
Berks, afterwards a clerk in her Majesty’s Victualling- 
office, Somerset-house. He was afterwards.a lunatic in 
Dr. Warburton’s asylum, at Hoxton, and died in August, 
1824. Or their representatives. 


(To be continued weekly.) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


The volumes of Tur Critic handsomely, strongly, and uni- 
formly bound, as they are completed, at 4s. 6d. each. 

The stamped numbers may be transmitted by the post, open at 
the ends, addressed to the Publisher, with a distinctive 
mark, of which advice should be given in a letter directing 
how the volumes,-when bound, shall be returned. 

A Portfolio on a new and convenient plan for preserving the 
current numbers of Tux Critic may be had at the office, 
or, by order, through any bookseller in town or country. 
Price 4s. 


—~o—- 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Mintarure Newsparer.—lIn Alyth, a village in the 
north of Scotland, there is a regular weekly newspaper pub- 
lished, price one half-penny, and about half the size of an 
ordinary street ballad. A file of this miniature journal is in 
ourhands. It is entitled the A/yth Recorder, and as it takes 
a brief notice of what occurs in the district, is chiefly intended 
** to be transmitted by letter to friends at a distance.”’ It 
records the fairs, public meetings, accidents, weather, births, 
marriages, and deaths, taking place in Alyth, together with 
occasional anecdotes, scraps of verse, and riddles.—Glasgow 
Citizen. 

Cueap Dairy Parers.—lIt will be remembered that De 
Girardin, the founder of the Presse, killed Armand Carrel, the 
clever editor of the National, ina duel. The Presse was 
started at forty francs a-year, at a time when the general price 
of newspapers was eighty francs. The experiment was bold, 
but it fully succeeded. The thing was done well and tho- 
roughly; the paper was in all respects equal to its cotempo- 





raries ; in talent it was superior to most of them, surpassed by 
none. De Girardin and his associates made a fortune ; the | 
majority of the other papers were compelled to drop their | 
prices, some of the inferior ones were ruined. The innovation | 
and its results made the bold projector a host of enemies, and 
he would have found no difficulty in the world in getting shot, 
had ‘he chosen ‘to meet a tithe of those who were anxious to 
fire at him. ‘But after his duel with Carrel he declined all 
encounters of the kind, and fought his battles in the columns 
of the Presse instead of in the Bois de Boulogne.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine for October. 


The proprietors of the Globe and Traveller have unani- 
mously voted a handsome piece of plate to Thomas Chapman, 
Esq., as a tribute of respect to that gentleman on his retire- 
ment from its successful direction, as managing proprietor, for 
a period of 20 years. Mr, Chapman has been connected as 
proprietor with the metropolitan journals for the last 52 years ; 
and may be termed the father of the London press, having at- 
tained, with good health and spirits, the age of 83 on the 12th 
of the present October.—Globe. 

Depressep STATE OF THE PRINTING BusINEss.—The 
scarcity of employment which has prevailed for a considerable 











portion of the present year amongst the printers of the metro- 
polis has scarcely ever been equalled. During the last six 
months the compositors of London have disbursed towards the | 
relief of their brethren out of work a sum exceeding 1,200/. 
Each person has received 6s. a week, the number of recipients 
ranging from 160 to 230. Even at the present time, when 
trade in former years has been considered good, their number 
amounts to 210. A large proportion of this useful body of 
men have families dependent on their labour. The privations 
they must have undergone, and are still enduring, need no 
comment. Unfortunately, too, there is no present prospect of 
their amelioration. ; 


Printers’ AumsHouse Funp.—We are glad to see, by 
the fifth annual report of the committee of this prudent and 
benevolent institution, that the funds subscribed are sufficient 
for the purchase of a suitable piece of land within five miles of 
London, for which they are in treaty. Their means for build- 
ing are, however, still limited ; and an earnest appeal is made 
to the trade, and all connected with it, to enable them to 
complete the almshouses for the reception of their worn-out 
fellow-typographers, somewhat similar to the excellent plan 





of the Booksellers’ Provident Regreat. 


Russta.—Sr. Pererssure, Sepr. 22.—A Mr. Victor 
Lebeden published here, a few days ago, without having at 
first obtained the consent of his Majesty, <‘ The History of the 
Reign of the Emperor Nicholas, from ‘his Accession on the 
20th November, 1825, to the 20th November, 1845,” in four 
chapters. The public censor gave him the imprimatur. Several 
Government papers contained the programme, which promised 
much, yet, as well-informed persons affirm, the author had 
considerably violated, in many respects, the first duty of an 
historian—strict, impartial truth, and to have acted the part of 
a panegyrist. It was scarcely published, when, by superior 
orders, it was doomed to total destruction. The author was ar- 
rested for several days for his boldness, and the following inmpe- 
rial.decree was published : ‘‘ No person shall publish in future 
events which specially concern his Imperial Majesty, or the 
members of his august family, without having first obtained 
the consent of the minister of his imperial household.” 

Beietum.—OrriciaL Epvucation.—The mode in which 
capacities are trained, and proved, in Belgium, as in Germany, 
for the pulic service, is practically exemplified by the follow 
ing notification, which may be usefully recorded here for the 
information and edification of: governmental and legislative 
authority.—‘‘ Public Notice. The minister of foreign affairs 
(at Brussels) begs to remind those interested that, conformably 
with the decree of June 8, 1842, the inscriptions of persons 
who desire to pass the examination as to their qualifications 
for the rank of secretary of legation must be made either in 
person at the secretarial ,of the ministry, .or ‘by letter, ad- 
dressed to the ministry of Toreign affairs. The list.of inscrip- 
tions must contain the surnames, Christian names, place of 
birth, and domicile of the candidates. The list will be 
closed twenty days before the opening of the session (for 
examination), say Wednesday the 30th of September, the 
session commencing the third Tuesday in October.” In this 
country secretaries of legation, and even ministers plenipo- 
tentiary, are made with much less trouble and ceremony. A 
maiden speech in Parliament, or it may be a patrician title, 
is often deemed sufficient qualification for conferring and tak- 
ing the degree. 

AWARDING OF Prizes BY THE FreNcH ACADEMY.— 
The Académie Frangaise on Thursday week held its annual 
public sitting, M, Viennet in the’chair, for the distribution of 
the prizes of Eloquence and History, and those of Virtue and 
Morals, founded by M. de Monthyon. M. Villemain read 
the report on the literary prizes, and was much applauded. 
He was followed by M. Ancelot, who read the Zlege de 
Turgot, by M. Baudrillart, which gained the prize of Elo- 
quence. M. Viennet read his report on the prizes of Virtue 
and Morals. It was a splendid production, and was greatly 
applauded. The prizes were then announced—For acts of 
virtue and morality, 4,000fr. to M. Miller, the master boot- 
maker, of the 5th Chasseurs ; 3,000fr. to Pierre Retel, a ma- 
son; 1,000fr. to Catherine Queron; 2,000fr. to a 
named Lucas and his wife; three medals of 1,000fr. each to 
different persons; ten medals of 500fr. each to s in 
different parts of France; a medal of 3,000 fr. to M. Mar- 
beau, for a work on the means of diminishing the misery of 
the poor; a medal of 3,000fr. to Mile. Carpentier, for a work 
on the Salles d’Asile; a medal of 2,000fr. to M. Léon Feu- 
gere, for a work on the life of Etienne de la Boetie; anda 
medal of 2,000fr. to M. Geruzez, for a work on literary his- 
tory. 

GrrMANY.—FRANKFORT, Sept. 28.—The assembly of Ger- 
manists, that is, writers and literary men who are occupied 
with the history of the German language and laws, held their 
first sitting on the 24th ult. in our town. Lubeck has been 
chosen as the place of their assembly for next year. 

A “Cuaracreristic ’’ Norg.—The president of the In- 
stitution, Mr. John Paley, jun. presented, on Tuesday last, to 
the museum of that society, an autograph letter of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington. The advice contained in the charac- 
teristic and piquant epistle is so excellent, and so generally 
applicable, that.we present our readers with a oor. of it.— 
‘‘London, Feb. 13, 1843.—F. M. the Duke of Wellington 
presents his compliments to Mrs. C He really regrets 
much that he has not been able to read her letter. He entreats 


her to write in a plain hand, in dark ink, and in few words 


, Liverpool.’ 


what her commands are. Mrs. C " 
—Preston Uhronicle. 
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The Royal Academy of »Scienee of. Berlin has elected as a 
corresponding member M. J. P. Seccut, a Jesuit of Rome. 
This is said to be the first instance of a Jesuit becoming a mem- 
ber of the Berlin Academy. 

The Archeological Society of Athens is busily pursuing the 
work of excavation, It commenced in the Acropolis last-year ; 
and some débris never before examined have been turned over 
on the south side of the Parthenon. _ Of the Metopes, a con- 
temporary states that small» fragments only have been found. 
Of the frieze of the south side of the building, two entire and 
two half slabs have been discovered ; of which the two former 
are pretty well preserved, and form part of the throng of horse- 
men. Several triglyphs have also been found,—which, from 
their size, appear to have belonged to an inner row of columns. 
That these columns were of the Doric order was ascertained 
some years since, by the impressions found on the floor of the 
cella. Another more distant locality has, also, been searched, 
viz. the mountainous country between the Corinthian coast and 
Epidaurus. This locality has, of late, yielded a great many 
vases ; and the latest discovery is a very fine statue of Parian 
marble, of old Greek style, and nearly complete, with the ex- 
ception of the feet and anarm. It represents a young Athlete 
or Apollé@. ‘‘ It is curious to observe,’’ says our contempo- 
rary, ‘‘ that the above locality is not mentioned in ancient 
topography as containing any place of note, except the Corin- 
thian haven of Peirzon, and two villages named by Thucydides. 


But it may be, after all, that it is this absence of a crowded | 


population which has been instrumeptal in the preservation of 
art-treasure within its soil.”’ 

The French papers,announce the return of a surgeon in the 
navy of that country, M. Arnoux, from a yoyage round the 
world, in which he has employed four years ; and which, it is 
said, will yield important results to history. 

The Leipsic catalogue just published contains the titles of 
5,283 works, which have been published in Germany since the 
Easter fair of the present year—258 others about immediately 
to appear—and 38] works, including music, maps, plans, &c. 
Of the 5,283 works in the first category, 849 have been printed 
at Leipsic ; 514 at Berlin ; 282 at Stuttgardt ; 163 at Vienna; 
117 at Munich; 90 at Frankfort; and the remainder in the 
various other parts of Germany. No less than 358 are 
exclusively consecrated to the religious movement in Ger- 
many. 

SHERIDAN KNOWLES.—May we. venture to. express the 
hope that Mr. Knowles may yet, and that at no distant period, 
have bestowed on him a pension adequate to his merits :—he 
expects no more. If those whose province it is to confer such 
marks of a nation’s gratitude upon individuals, whose time, 
talents, strength of soul and body are, or have been, devoted 
to the enriching of our stores of literature, neglect or refuse to 
listen to his claims—ignorance of them they cannot plead— 
then the country, independent of the government, must be 
appealed to ; and, together with those of other localities, Mr. 
Knowles has, from former association, a peculiar claim on the 
opulent merchants of Glasgow.—Renfrewshire Magazine. 

PARAGRAPH FOR THE ANTIQUARY.—A silver groat of Da- 
vid the Second, King of Scotland, was found near Bedcar a 
few days since. It is in fine preservation. Obverse—bust in 
profile, crowned, with sceptre on the right—‘‘ David Rex Sco- 
torum.’’, Reyerse—cross, with radiating stars of five points 
in the quarterings, ‘‘ Edinburgh,’’ with some minter’s name, 
having been minted there. Edward the Third first struck 
groats in 1354. Scotland immediately followed the same plan, 
the-first being of.David the Second. David was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Edward, at the battle of Hexham, 1346; 
his ransom, amounting to 100,000 marks (13s. 4d. to the 
mark), drained Scotland of its coin; and there is every pro- 
bability that this old coin formed part of the ransom paid for 
the redemption of David, whose coins, owing to this circum- 
stance, are extremely rare in Scotland. A similar event oc- 
curred with reference to Richard the First, who, on his return 
from the Holy Land, was treacherously made prisoner by the 
Archduke of Austria, and 100,000 marks paid as his ransom; 
hence the extreme rarity of coins in England belonging to 
Richard.—Dumfries Standard. 

Srporne’s Mover or Watrertoo.—The model of Water- 
loo, by Captain W. Siborne, of the Royal Military Asylum at 
Chelsea, has .been forwarded to Berlin, where it will be exhi- 
bited for a short time. 





ExTRAORDINARY Drscoverres at NINEVEH. — Mr. 
Layard, an English gentleman, has for the last twelvemonths 
been pursuing the track—first laid open by M. Botta—at 
Nimroud, near Mosul, on the Tigris. His excavations have 
not only settled the precise position of Nineveh—the very 
existence of which had become little better than a vague his- 
toric dream—but have brought to light some of its buildings, 
sculptures, and inscriptions. According to accounts received 
at Constantinople some months since, and communicated in 
the Atheneum of Saturday last, Mr. Layard had discovered 
an entrance formed by two magnificent winged, human-handed 
lions. This entrance led him into a hall above 150 feet long 
and 30 broad—entirely built of slabs of marble, covered with 
sculptures. The side-walls are ornamented with small bas- 
reliefs, of the highest interest—battle sieges, lion hunts, &c. ; 
many of them in the finest state of preservation, and all exe- 
cuted with extraordinary spirit. They afford a complete his- 
tory of the military art among the Assyrians ; and prove their 
intimate knowledge of many of those machines of war whose 
invention is attributed to the Greeks and Romans—such as the 
battering-ram, the tower moving on wheels, the catapult, &c. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty and elegance of the forms of 
various arms, swords, daggers, bows, spears, &c. In this great 
hall there are several entrances, each formed by winged lions 
or winged bulls. These lead into other chambers; which, again, 
branch off into a hundred ramifications. Every chamber is 
built of slabs covered with sculptures or inscriptions: whence 
some idea may be formed of the number of objects discovered 
—the far greater part of which, in fact nearly all, are in the 
best preservation. Mr. Layard’s excavations have been hitherto 
confined to a very small corner of the mound, under which 
these antiquities have for ages been buried ; it is impossible to 
say what may come out when they can be carried forward on 
an adequate scale. 

MrippLeE-cLass WasH-Hovses.—A very careful estimate, 
says ‘“‘A Member of the Parent Committee,’”’ in the Builder, 
shews that the washing expenses of the metropolis, in the 
course of the year, amount to more than the property and in- 
come-tax of the whole kingdom, considerably above 5,000,000/. 
a year. Why should not we have wash-houses for the middle 
classes as well as for the labouring classes? In time, trouble, 
and money, much might be saved to them by wash-houses 
constructed on the plan of those at Goulstone-square. I do 
not propose a washing company. That has been tried and 
failed. But might we not have washing accommodations sup- 
plied by companies? Do not let this hint be thrown away. 
We are yet in the infancy of the subject, and that 
5,000,000/. a year is an untouched field. Let it be prudently 
broken up, and I am much mistaken if it will not be found 
to produce an abundant harvest to careful speculators. If the 
cost of bathing be reduced 1500 per cent. why should not the 
cost of washing be reduced 20 per cent.? That would be a 
saving to London of more than 1,000,000/. a year.—The 
Builder. 

—~>—- 


REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Oet. 31 to Nov. 7. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tot CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Musie, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tuk Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIST OF NEW. BOOKS. 


Ackermann’s [Illuminated Almanack for 1847, 1s. 6d. on card.— 
Amos (A.) the Great Oyer of Poisoning: The Trial of the Earl 
of Somerset for the Poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
edited by A. Amos, esq. 8vo. 15s. cl.—Anthologia Davidica ; 
or a Metrical Translation of the Psalms by Presbyter Ci- 
cestrensis, 12mo. 9s. 6d. cl.—Aschyli Prometheus Vinctus, 
Greek, with Notes, by the Rev. F. A. Paley, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 
bds.—AEschyli Agamemnon, translated Literally and Rythmi- 
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cally, by the Rev. W. Sewell, 18mo, 4s. cl.—Andrews’s (J.) 
Floral Tableaux, coloured plates, impl. 4to. 21s. cl. gilt. 

Beard’s (Rev. J. R.) Latin Made Easy, 2nd edition, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Barnes’s (A.) Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, edited by the Rev. I. Cobbins, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Buo- 
naparte’s Letters, Secret, Confidential, and Official, 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. cl.—Brasseur’s (I.) Manuel des Ecoliers; a new 
French Reading Book, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Bryce’s (J. jun.) Trea- 
tise on the Elements of Algebra, 2nd edit. 12mo, 4s. 6d. roan. 
—Birt’s (Rev. J.) Patristic Evenings, post Svo. 6s. cl.— 
Black’s School Atlas of Modern Geography, by W. Hughes, 
F.A.G.S. 8yvo. 10s. 6d. hf, bd. 

Curling’s (H.) John of England, an Historical Romance, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Fragments des (©uvres de Dumas, for schools, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Gardner’s (E. V.) Practical Railroad Contractor’s and Builder’s 
Pocket Guide, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Gaskin’s (J. J.) Geography and 
Sacred History of Syria, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Hamilton’s (Glasgow) Flute, and Violin Preceptor’s Oblong, 
1s. each, swd.—Hand-Book of Friendly Societies, their Laws, 
&c, 12mo. 1s. swd.—Harvey’s (Rey. W.) Discourses Preached 
in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Truro, 8vo. 12s. 6d, cloth. 
—Hall’s Travelling Atlas, including all Railroads passed to 
end of Session, 1846, Svo. 16s. hf.-bd. or, roan tuck.—Holds- 
worth’s (Rev. J.) Basket of Flowers, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.— 
Hochelaga, or, England in the New World, edited by E. 
Warburton, 2nd edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Hubert’s 
(Rey. H. S. M.) Poems and Hymns on the Holy Gospels, 
8vo. 9s. cl. 

Jebb’s (Rev. J.) Literal Translation of the Book of Psalms, 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Keating’s (E. H.) Historical Centuries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, 4to. bds. 6s. 6d. plain, 13s. 6d. coloured. 

Latham’s (Dr. P. M.) Lectures on Diseases of the Heart, vol. ii. 
12mo. 8s. cl.—Law’s (H.) Examples of the Mode of Setting 
out Railway Curves, and Simon’s (F.) on Setting out Width 
of Ground for Railways, or Canals, 1 vol. 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. XXIX. 8vo. 16s. cl.— 
Mushet’s (R.) Book of Symbols, 2nd edit. post Svo. 6s. cl. 

Nursery Tales, complete in 1 vol. 21 Tales, 40 engravings, sq. 
12mo., 12s. hf.-mo, 


Poems and Pictures, Ballads, Songs, &c. illustrated by English | 


artists, 2nd edit. 4to. 2/. 2s. cl.—Paul Gerhardt, translated 
from the German of Wildenhahn, by Mrs. Carr; 2 vols. feap. 
8vo. 7s. cl.—Parlour Novelist, Vol. II. ‘‘ Banim’s Tales of 
the O’Hara Family,’’ Part III. feap. 2s. swd.; 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Public General Statutes (Collection of), 1846, royal 8vo, 
12s. 6d. bds.—Pictorial Book of Common Prayer, 700 wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.; 17s. morocco; or with 6 Illumina- 
tions, 14s. cl. ; 21s. morocco.—Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties (L. E. K.) new edit. 2 vols. 12mo. reduced to 
4s. 6d. cl. 

Runnemede, or Magna Charta, an Historical Tragedy in Five 
Acts, 8vo. is. 6d. swd.—Russell’s (J. C.) Treatise on the 
Steam Engine (from the Encyclopedia Britannica), new edit. 
post 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Stephens’s (Hy.) Manual of Practical Draining, Svo. 3s. 6d, cl. 
swd,—Sermons for Sundays, Festivals, and Fasts, edited by the 
Rey. A. Watson, Vol. ITI. 2nd series, Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Turle (J.) and Prof. Taylor’s Singing Book, 16mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Van Behr’s (Dr. A.) Hand-book of Human Anatomy, trans- 
lated by J. Birkett, post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Varley’s (Mrs.) 
Engineer’s Manual of Mineralogy and Geology, 12mo. 3s. 
bds. 

Williams’s (Dr. E.) Essay on the Tongue, 2nd edit. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
cl.—Wright’s (H. C.) Defensive War proved to be a Denial 
of Christianity, 12mo. 2s. 

Yeowell’s (J.) Chronicles of 
4to. 6s. cl. 


el. 
the Ancient British Church, post 


—>— 
BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tue Critic, stating prices. 
D’ Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
Selima ; or, the Village Tale; a Novel. Vol. VI. 
Watt’s Sermons and Practical Works, royal Syo. 
1805. 


Vol. ILI, 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
POSITIVELY FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 
JULLIEN has the honour to state that his 
@ NEW GRAND DESCRIPTIVE MILITARY QUAD- 


RILLE 

“THE BRITISH ARMY,” 
will be performed To-morrow, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 9th, 1846, 
and Every EvENING DURING THE WEEK. 

In order to render complete the Grand and Novel Effects introduced in 
this Piece of Music, M, Juuiren has (by the kind condescension of the 
Military Authorities) succeeded in engaging (entirely in addition to his 
own efficient and numerous Orchestra), 

FOUR DISTINCT MILITARY BANDS, 

Viz.—The Bands of Her MAJESTY’S 2nd LIFE GUARDS, ROYAL 
HORSE GUARDS, GRENADIER GUARDS, and COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS. 

These Four Grand Military Bands are, during the progress of the 
Quadrille, combined with the Concert Orchestra, and form a Musical 
Ensemble, at once novel and extraordinary. 

The Programme, which is changed every Evening, will, To-morrow, 
(MONDAY, ) include a Solo by Herr KENIG; Spohr’s Symphony, the 
Power of Sound; a Cavatina by Miss BIRCH ; a Solo on the Violoncello 
by Mons, ROUSSELOT ; the New Comic American Polka, &c. &c, 

Commence at Eight, terminate at Eleven. 








The Theatre being required by the New Proprietors who have stipu- 
lated for possession on TuzspAy, December Ist, in order to commence 
the Demolition and Re-modelling of the Interior for their Grand Italian 
Opera, the Last Concert will most positively take place on SATURDAY, 
November 28th, and the Season be terminated by 

A GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
On MONDAY, Nov, 30th, 1846 (positively the only one this Season), 


B® 








ITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 


MuTvat Assurance Branca. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample sub- 
scribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first 
| five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out of the aay 
| which, after five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 


PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where as- 
surances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the 
amount of premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remaima 
| charge upon the policy at the option of the holder. } 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for the Whole 
Term of Life. 


























| pape pam PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
} 
{ EI Ee yp oR f Ee t 
| | ] ! 
| | Half Pre- Whole Pre- Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
Age. mium first |mium after||) Age. | mium first |mium after 
five years. | five years. seven years./seven years. 
€ad.|} #2 8.4, €s. d.| #8. d. 
2 | 100/200 |) 20 ois 0 | 116 0 
4) 919 a" 274 448 ae 019 7 119 2 
} 30 | 1 411 | 2 910 so} 119 | 28 6 
35 | 1.8 6} 217.0 35 | 1 411 | 2 910 
49 | 1153 3 | 3 6 6 40 19 2 | 218 4 
45 | 119 6 | 319 0 || 45 | 11410 | 3 9 8 
50 | 279 | 415 6 50 | 226)450 
| 55 9.1810 | 5.17 8 $5 | 212 9 5 5 6 
| 

















PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 





EFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE for the Cure of 

all painful Affections of the Nerves. —The discovery of this truly 
invaluable preparation was the result of deep research by an eminent 
French Physician, who devoted many years of his life to its accomplish- 


ment. Previously to this discovery, sufferers from the agonizing tic 


‘ doloureux, excruciating gout, and torturing rheumatism, were doomed to 


hopeless anguish. Those afflicted by the above and similar complaints 
have now to rejoice in the certainty of their pangs being relieved, nay, 
effectually cured, by a few opplentions of this truly efficacious aropee. 
tion, indeed, the torment of the most painful paroxysms will be allayed 
by one application. It requires no restraint business or pleasure, 





We cannot insert, or notice in any way, any communication that is sent 
to us anonymously ; but those who choose to address us in confidence 
will find their confidence respected. NEITHER CAN WE UNDER- 
TAKE TO RETURN ANY MANUSCRIPT WHATEVER. 

A Sunscriner.—We are unable to answer his question as to the place 

pg the Irish Acts of Parliament previous to the Union are depo- 

sited, 





nor does it cause any eruption, and may be applied to the most delicate 
skin without fear of injury.—Sold by appointment of Jean Lefay, the in- 
ventor, by his sole agent, John William Stirling, chemist, High-street, 
Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6d. and 2s. 9d, each. N.B. A 
Post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case and its carriage to 
any part of the United Kingdom. It can be had of Sanger, 150a, 
~~ Hannay and Co, 63, Oxford-street, and of all the principal medicine 

calers, 
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in one of the largest towns in the West of England, wishes to 
have a person of experience and capital to JOIN him in the oldest and 
most res business in the county. 
Apply by letter, pre-paid, to A. H. P. care of Mr. Hawnarorp, book- 
seller, Exeter; or Mr. NettLeTon, bookseller, Plymouth. 





RENCH PAPER-HANGINGS.—In consequence 
of the great demand fer FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS, J. T. 
MERRICK and Co, New Oxford-street, have copied the French designs, 





and are now selling them, in-every equal, at the same price as 
they ean be purchased in Paris, thereby effecting a saving of the duty and 
carriage to the . 

52, Fleet-street. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.—Mr. 
HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, ‘has introduced 
an - NEW ION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without spring, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the na- 
teeth as not te be disti hed from the originals by the closest 
observer ; they will NEVER ANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. ‘This method does 
not require the ex ion of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support, and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to re- 
store articulation and mastication; and that Mr. Howard’s improvement 
may be within reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges to 
the lowest scale possible. Deeayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication,—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 








MUSIC FOR ALL CLASSES, 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Issue of 


HE BRITISH MINSTREL, and Musical and 
Literary Miscellany; a Selection of Standard Music and Musical 
Literature. It is to.re-issue this popular work in 24 Parts, at 
the uniform price of 64, each. Preparatory to which it has been carefully 
revised, and several improvements effected. The numerous and highly 
favourable notices bestowed ‘by the press on the work, and the large sale 
of the previous editions, makes it meine? to say anything in recom- 
mendation of it, excepting that it is hoped that the present issue will be 
found still more worthy of public patronage than any previous one. 

Parts 1 and 2 of the new issue were published on the 1st October, and 
2 Parts will be published on the Ist of each month following till the whole 
be completed in 24 Parts, forming 3 handsome vols. 

THE BRITISH MINSTREL contains 122 Songs, ‘with accompani- 
ments for the Piano, 19 Duets, 87 Glees and Madrigals, 36 Sacred Cho- 
ruses and Anthems, 30 Old or Scarce Melodies, and 3 Catches, Canons, 
Rounds, &¢ together with a large quantity of interesting literary matter, 
chiefly relating to music and musicians. 

Now if nat in Huh Nos. at 4d. each, 
THE BRITISH HARMONIST, 
A collection of Glees, Madrigals, Canons, Rounds, Catches, Sacred 
Choruses and Anthems. 

Each No. consists of 16 pages of music, printed.on a new type, and 
stitched in a cover. The Nos. contain Sacredand Secular Music alter- 
nately, so that they may be bound separately, and the whole will be 

pleted in two vol , that is, one volume of Sacred and one of 
Secular Music. The Sacred Music has a Piano accompaniment inserted 
in the treble stave, and in the Seeular Music wherever an accompaniment 
is required it is given. Itis not intended to insert anything in the Har- 
monist that has already appeared in the Minstrel. 

No. 11 contains Glee for 4 voices, Upon the Poplar Bough, by 
Paxton—Glee for 4 voices, See our Oars with feather’d spray, by Steven- 
son—Round for 3 voices, The Greenwood our home, by Ferrari—Mad- 
rigal, Now, © now, I needs must part, by Dowland—Glee for 3 voices, 
Adieu to the Vil delights, by Baildon—Chorus, Where is the Ger- 
— Fatherland = by pel March, ‘by 

0. 12 contains Chorus, ites ‘ Wyvill—Prayer, O 
God of Power, by Dowland—Quartett from the Oratorio of Moses in 
Egypt, Bow down thine ear, by Rossini—The Shepherd’s Sabbath 
Hymn, by Kreutzer, with A niment for the Piano. 

No. 18 contains Glee for 5 voices, O Bird of Eve, ‘by Lord Morning- 
ton—Glee for 3 voices, Who comes ‘so dark, by Calleott—Glee for 4 
voices, Happy are they, by Paxton—Ballet for 5 voices, What saith my 
dainty darling, by Morley—Glee for 3 voices, The Sun had brightened 
Cheviot grey, by Clarke. 

No. 14, just published-(ist Nov.), contains Anthem, Sing, O Heavens, 
by Kent—Anthem, Great and Marvellous, by Boyce—Anthem, Not unto 
us Lord, by Aldrich—Canon, Thou shalt show me the path, by Webbe ; 
with Accompaniment for the Piano. 


NEW WORK ON ELOCUTION. 


Just published, 
THE ACADEMIC SPEAKER, 
A system of Elocution designed for schools and ‘self-instruction, em- 
bracing a series of lessons in the Art, and a copious selection of Extracts 
from the best authors, each Extract accompanied by comprehensive notes 
or 


suggesting the proper manner of reading a 
By A. M. HARTLEY, 


Teacher of Elocution, Author of ‘The Oratorical Class Book,”’ 
. “Juvenile Class Book,”’ &c. 

This work isnow complete in Four Parts; Parts I. to ITI. at 4d. each ; 
Part IV. price 6d., orin 1 vol. neatly bound, price 2s. It contains, be- 
sides the Introductory Lessons, upwards of 140 Extracts, in Poetry and 
Prose, from the best Authors, many of which have never before appeared 
- - | collection, suitable either for the public class-room or the private 
study, 

Glasgow :—W. Hamilton, 189, Renfield-street; J. Macleod, Orr and 





Sons, and Lumsden and Son; J. Menzies, and N. Bowack, Edinburgh ; 
Finlay and Charlton, Newcastle; A. Heywood, Manchester; W. Poilock, 
Belfast ; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, London. 


O AUTHORS, LITERARY ASPIRANTS, and 
NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—An Author of high standi: 
and a Contributor in various branches of Polite Literature, who has 
lished and edited works to whieh he can confidently refer, and written 
others well reputed in the literary world, but on tae paren’ of which 
the seal of secresy is imposed, who can furnish unquestionable evidence 
of high honour and respectability, undertakes the CRITICAL, RE- 
VISAL, and CORRECTION of MANUSCRIPTS, which he prepares 
for publication, and, if required, furthers their interests with his name 
in the title page,.as Editor, The Advertiser proffers his services in de- 
vising a better construction to original productions, and would afford his 
suggestions and counsel, together with efficient assistance during the 
course of composition, or himself execute the contemplated work. Pro- 
vincial Journals would find the Advertiser’s LONDON CORRESPOND« 
ENCE VALUABLE, he having had much practice and experience in 
the arena of politics as a Quarterly Reviewer. 
Address X..¥. Z. care of Messrs, Philp, Bootmakers, 3, Haymarket. 


N PORTRAITS, 

.“ We have been much d with some portarits taken by Mr. Beard; 
they exhibit a degree of boldness, and stand out with a relief greatly 
desiderated in all the earlier specimens of the art, while the method of 
colouring renders them agreeable and life-like.’*—Times. 

‘‘Mr. Beard’s new process of colouring is extremely beautiful.’?— 
Critic. 

Establishments, 85, King William-street, City; 34, Parliament-street, 

Westminster; and the Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street, 





R. BEARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 








AN INFALLIBLE HAIR DYE. 
OWLAND’S MELACOMIA.—The most success< 


ful Liquid Preparation ever known in this or any other 

for Dyeing the Hair of the Head, Whiskers, Mustachios, and Eyebrows @ 
natural and permanent brown or black, so exactly resembling the natural 
colour of the hair as to defy detection. It is perfectly innocent in its 
nature, is free from any unpleasant smell, and can be used by any Lady 
or Gentleman with the greatest ease and secrecy. Its effect is so per- 
manent that neither water nor perspiration will influence it; ‘and it is 
entirely free from those properties (usual in Hair Dyes) which give an 
unnatural red or purple tint to the hair. Price 5s. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE.—A fragrant 
white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs of inestimable virtue for 
preserving and beautifying the Teeth and strengthening the Gums. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, impartin 
the most pure and pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubrious an 
disinfecting qualities, it gives sweet and perfi to the breath. Its 
pariising and invigorating properties have obtained its exclusive selection 

y the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, and of the Sovereigns 
and Nobility throughout Europe, while the general demand for it at once 
——— the favourin which it is universally held. Price 2s. 9d. per 








CAUTION.—To protect the public from fraud, the Hon. Commis 
sioners of Stamps have di d the Proprietors’ Name and Address to 
be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus—A. ROWLAND and SON, 
20, Hatton-garden—which is affixed on each box. Sold by the Proprie< 
tors, and by Chemists and Perfi 


*,* All others are Fraudulent Imitations ! 











a SEORISEING EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
P 


The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 

these wonderful Pills. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let« 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846 :—To Professor Hol« 
loway. ‘‘ Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Pilf8. I cannot exactly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
Derry and this county.” Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 
follows :—‘‘ Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 
who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. ** GeorGe Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds worth 
of the pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Earl of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldbo: , dated Villa Messina, 
p Leghorn, 21st February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘‘Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the ibility of = thanking you before this 
time for your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did. I now take 
this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 

continent, able.to effect; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad! I wish to have another box and a pot of th, 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 
‘* Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Signed) ‘* ALDBOROUGH,’’ 

Sold at the establishmert of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
1s. 14d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each box. There is a con« 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

a for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to 
each box. 
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~ HE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 
Second Series. 
BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


The First Series of ““ THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON” being completed with No. 105 (published on the 19th of September), the Second 
Series will commence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an attraction and interest altogether equal to the First, which has been pronounced by 


all the leading newspapers to be ‘‘ the most popular work of the day.’ 


The Second Series will be published, uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, and Monthly Sixpenny Parts, Illustrated in the first 


style of the Art. 


Vol. 1, and II. of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. each, are now ready. 





PUBLISHED BY GEORGE VICKERS, 3, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 








TE 
—— 


Nearly ready, fscap, 8vo. price 5s. ; 
ING CHARLES THE FIRST, a Dramatic Poem, 
in Five Acts. Dedicated to the Memory of the Church’s Royal 
By ARCHER GURNEY. 


Martyr. } : 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





On Nov. 2nd was published, . 
MANUAL OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. . 
With a full account of Monumental Brasses and Ecclesiastical Costume. 
Foolscap 8vo. with 70 Lllustrations, 6s. 6d. 
John Van Vorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 








SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Just published, 8vo. price 3s. 6d. x 
HRISTIAN SECTS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—No. XI. 

“* Never have we found an author who, having entered upon the ardu- 
ous task, has performed it with such vigorous condensation—such pa- 
tience—so much of brotherly ce Bam short, in every way so satisfac- 
torily, as the author of the small volume before us.””—Critic. — 

‘This book may be commended as useful—both for the peculiar infor- 
mation it contains, and the benevolent spirit which it is calculated to 
encourage.’’—Atheneum, 

“The book is an interesting as well as a very useful book to general 
readers. We must leave it with our simple word of praise.’’—Theo- 





logian. : 
W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, with twospirited etchings, price 1s, Part II. of 
WE ee were BRA H A W, 
HIS STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES ON THE WAY 
TO FAME. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Raby Rattler,”’ 
Dedicated to the Young Men of England. Illustrated by S. P. 
Fletcher. 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 





On the Ist of December. 


HE LAW TIMES’ SHEET ALMANACK for | 


1847, for Offices and Chambers. Devoted exclusively to informa- 

" tion required for ready reference by the Legal Practitioner, ineiuding a 

complete series of LAW TIME TABLES and other useful novelties, 
making it more complete than any Law Almanack yet attempted. 

On a Large Sheet stamped, free for transmission by Post, priee 2s. 
ae may be had either on Mill-Board or on Rollers, glazed, at the 
added cost of mounting only, which should be specified in the order. 

Orders to be sent as soon as possible to the Publisher, or to be had 
through all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

Published at the Law Soest : 29, Essex-street, Strand, 
ndon. 





DR..CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


(300 pages, pocket volume), price 1s.; by post 1s. 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID; 
With Diet Tables for all Complaints. 
By R. J. CULVERWELL, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.A.C., &e. 

_ConrEents :—How to secure ect digestion, tranquil feelings, a good 
night’s rest, aclear head, and a contented mind. By an observance of the 
instructions herein contained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to 
the most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest amount of phy- 
sical happiness, and reach in health the full period of life allotted to man. 

Tobe had of Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Book- 
sellers; or direct, by post or otherwise, from the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 











HE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.—The principle 

of this valuable invention is clearly demonstrated by Professor 
Bachhoffner, in his Morning and Evening Lecturesat the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. Dr, Ryan’s CHEMICAL LEC- 
TURES daily, and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. The principles and uses of the WORKING MODELS, and other 
— of the Useful Arts, are explained to the Visitors. The 
PAQUE MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, 
by Cary, re-produced with the most interesting Objects. The latest DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS, by Charles Smith, are of 


» Seb 
» 1s; 





ls, Half-price, 











EN POUNDS REWARD for the production of a 

Cravat as elegant, durable, and the shape of which is as well 

adapted to the neck as F, Hucnes and Co.’s Albert Patent. Elastic 
Spring Cravat. * * See descriptive testimonials. ; 

A farther sum will be given for any new inventions to perfect or 
strengthen the human form, if superior to those now manufactured for 
F. H, and Co., designers of Elastic Trusses, Belts, Stays, &c. &c., by 
ladies and gentlemen, 247, High Holborn,. established 1785, opposite 
Day and Martin’s, 

BOOK AUCTION ROOMS, 191, PICCADILLY. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, (Auctioneers 
of Books, Music, and Literary Property lly), beg to an- 
the following SALES by AUCTION of BOOKS, MSS., AU 
TOGRAPHS, MUSIC, and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, during this 
and the ensuing month, viz. :— 

On WEDNESDAY, November lth, a Collection of Engravings, 
nearly the whole of which are caret ieee. ready for binding, con- 
sisting for the most part of Theatrical Illustrations of every period, many 
hundred in number, including several scarce prints, also fine Drawings, 
Miniatures, &c.—Catalogues may now be had. 

On THURSDAY, November 12, and several following days, an ex- 
tensive Collection of Books, Theological, Classical, Historical and Mis- 
cellaneous, Voyages and Travels, Oriental Works, numerous modern 
Works, by standard Authors, Magazines, and Reviews, &c.—Catalogues 
may now be had. 

On TUESDAY, November 24th, a valuable Collection of Theological, 
Classical, Historical, and Miscellaneous Manuscripts, recently received 
from Italy, in the Oriental, Greek, Latin, and Italian Languages.—May 
be viewed two days previous to the sale, and Catalogues now had. 

The valuable ok extensive Law Library of the late D. Wakefield, 
Esq. Q.C. comprising the latest Reports in all the Courts, and a copious 
| selection of Works in every department of legal practice.—Catalogues 
| are preparing, and will shortly be ready. 
| The very select Library of a Gentleman, including the first four Edi- 
| tions of Shakspeare’s Plays, an extensive collection of Shakspeariana, 
| Roman Catholic Theology, and rare and curious books of every class.— 

| Catalogues are preparing. 

| The choice Library of a Gentleman, containing County Histories, 

Works in most departments of literature and science, books of prints, 

| many of which are in handsome bindings, some loose engravings and 
drawings, &c.—Catalogues are preparing, and will shortly be ready, 

Manuscripts and Autograph letters, the collection of a learned Profes- 
sor, resident at Geneva: inedited MSS. of Calvin, Viret, Rousseau, Vol- 

| taire, Bonnet, Abauzit; also illuminated and other MSS. of the highest 
interest and value.—Catalogues are preparing. 

An important collection of Italian Manuscripts, consisting of nearly 800 
| volumes folio, upon subjects of the highest interest to the scholar, his- 
| torian, and the biographer.—Catalogues are preparing. 

The remaining portion of Mr, Frangois Cramer’s valuable collection of 
Violins, comprising well known and undoubted examples of Cremona 
and other celebrated makers.—C atalogues are preparing. 

The choice Musical Library of a professional Gentleman, comprising 
Handel’s complete works; by Dr. Arnold; Cathedral Organ, vocal and 
miscellaneous music, by all the great Masters.— are pre- 
aring. 

" The valuable Musical Library of a professional Gentleman, consisting 
chiefly of Instrumental Music, by all the celebrated Ancient and Modern 
Pianofortes, by Broadwood and others, Violins, Violoncellos, 


Composers; Pi 
and other musical Inetruments, 

A portion of the Stock of a Country Manenalion spetnauinhing busi- 
ness), consisting of modern Music, Pianofortes, other musical In- 
struments, 

Several valuable Violins, Violoncellos, Pianofortes, and other musical 
Instruments, being distinct private properties. 

Messrs. Purtick and Stmpson, in calling the attention of collectors 
of books, music, &c. to their preceding announcements of sales in pro- 
gress, beg to state that they will be happy to receive the names of any 
ong pees who may wish to have catalogues, which will be forwarded 
ree of charge. To executors and others entrusted with the disposal of 
libraries or other literary property, however limited or extensive, they 
would suggest a sale by auction as the readiest and surest method of ob- 
taining their full value: and they flatter themselves that the central 





situation of their premises (near St. James’s Church), their extensive 
connection, and their prompt settlement of the sale accounts in cash, 
are peculiar advantages that will not be unappreciated. Messrs. Put- 
tick and Simpson will also receive small parcels of books and insert 
them in occasional sales with property of a kindred description, thus 
giving the same advantages to the possessor of a few volumes as to the 
seller of a large library. It is also t of their system not to put 
two or more works in one lot, should any one be of the estimated 


seh 


value of 1s.; by this means the purchaser buys i 





great interest and beauty.— | and the seller has the advantage of the most extended display of his 
property, 
i 
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WORKS BY THE Rev, JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


MINISTER OF THE SCOTCH NATIONAL CHURCH, CROWN-COURT, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Second Edition, in foolscap 8vo. neat cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


NFANT~ SALVATION; or, all Saved-that--Die-in- 


Infancy, Specially addressed’ to Mothers mourning the loss of 
Infants and Children, 


II. 
1 foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s: 6d: 
HE “BAPTISMAL FONT; or, an Exposition of 
the Nature and Obligations of Christian Baptism, with an Appen- 
X« 
* This is a judicious work, and well calculated for much usefulness.”’— 
Record. , 
II, 


Second Edition, in foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d: 


A MESSAGE from GOD; or, Thoughts on Religion 
for Thinking men, 


IV. 
Third Edition, in foolscap 8vo, price Sixpence, 
THE TRUE SUCCESSION. A Sermon preached 
before the London Missionary: Society, May 1846. With many 
valuable Notes. 


v. 
MR. BARTLETT'S. NEW ‘WORK#«ON (PALESTINE. 
> ee ee 


In ‘Four highty-fintshed 
Bentley, Brandard, and, Others.4 


YHE "CHIASTTAN' in PALESTINE ; or Scenes of ’ 


Sacred Bistoi Fiery from Sketches taken by Mr. W. H. 
Baxtuert, during his teeent Journey in the/Holy Land,.-;' 
natory. descriptions, by Henry. SrespinG, D.D,, F.R.S, 
‘< Whatever interest. may be ‘excited 6 be the history or - description ‘of 
other countries, it can rarely be equi ted, and certai ity never surpassed, 
ps that which — to those — of Palestine, the land of the law and 


Fifth Edition; conected and elm for the use of Schools. Tn t8m0. 
GELECT POETRY. for CHILDREN, with buef 


Explanatory Notes, by Josern Payne. 


VIL. 
In 12mo. rice 5s. bound in embossed roan, : 
TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY, . with. short 
Biographical Sketchés and Notes, Explanatory ‘and Critical, “In- 
tended as a‘Text Book for the highér classés in’ Schools, and as an intro- 
duction to the andy of Baphte Literature. By. Joszen Parnes 
vir. , 
BORVARH GARTON’s NEW VOLUME OF -vorMS: 
ot 68. f60]séap‘octavo, neatly bound iw cloth:extra. 
i Dedicated te the: QuREn, : 
ae By her Majesty’s express permission. 
OUSEHOLD VERSES, By Beanarp. Barton. 


H 


by Bentley, from Drawings by Bette 


ieige ain Ot n cloth weg. gilt ere 
BOUT: THE eit tt ons 
aL, J Maki? “By W. ft ‘BayTrert. Titustrated? by*) 
nine ravitigs on) Steel; ‘by Couser’, Bentley and Brandard; a Map 
and nea superior: Wo6d- ents, 

The object of this. work is to:give a-correct idea a of the resent state of | 
this tiemorable tity, from personal obsctvation. ‘Watks embrace 
the principal objects of interest: many of which ba not a drawn! or 
described i in any previous publication. 

EXTRACTS TAKEN FROM-A FEW OF THE PERIODICALS. 

“* Our impression is, that Jerusalem was ever WeFore 80. ysucceasfully 
delineated.”"—Evdngelicit Maguzine, 

** The Views are well chosen, are not prares up, tnd are maeet feelingly 
bar rg ws Church of Eogland Qia ReVieW; 25 + 

Bartlett’s: descriptions are distinct,and. lively ;. every ‘sentence is, 


a pier .”'—The ee. 
asdert that his deseriptions are Clear, ‘eal a aeapaieae! 


‘e can 
duis ties etkin ts 
“ We can: acco the labours of the ‘author. ‘and ‘artist ‘the highest ; 


ith ;expla-- 


Embellished; with a Vignette Title and. Frontispiece, engraved | 











1 


| pages, 12s, the three. formiog, 


| the *‘PeaLo Tunes, and taking 





; 4 x , 
JHE WORKS. of the REV. ANDREW FULLER. 
A New Edition. With a Memoir of his Life. By ANDREW 
Gunton. Futter. In one handsome volume, imperial octavo, price 
1/. 4s. in cloth. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Coming on to modern Theological writers, I recommend you to 
familiarise yourselves with the works of the acute, the philosophical, the 
profound, and pious Jonathan Edwards, and those of Andrew Fuller. I 
know nothing like the latter for a beautiful combination of doctrinal, 
practical, and experimental religion.’’—Counsels to Students of Theology 
on leaving College, by John Angell James. 

‘¢ He (Mr. Fuller) was, in many respects, the most memorable man it 
has ever been my happiness to know, and his loss will be deplored’as 
irreparable. He possessed good sense in a more perfect degree than any 
person I ever knew; embraced every object with a clearness, facility, and 

recision, almost peculiar to himself’’—From a letter from Robert 

‘all to Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney. 

“T amslowly reading Andrew Fuller’s works. '..He was an. inter 
man ; one of the wisest and most moral-minded of hisday. .. He pos 
wonderfal strength of mind: and is an instance how Providence can draw 
forth instruments from the most unlikely quarters,’’—Bishop Jebd and 
Knox’s Correspondence. 

‘* It is needless to say one word in commendation of the writings of 
Andrew. Fuller+..their praise is.in.all the churches....The extension.of the 
circulation of = works cannot fail to be highly beneiial.” Selenite 
Review, . 

* His mind was naturally of pt none, es strength and : acuteness ; 3 we 
have been very much struck in obsérvifig the clear distinctive conception, 
the firm grasp, the completengss; of in| Npeepection, displayed in pas 
sages pe fragments written at a comparatively early age: a very re« 
markable exemplification is afforded-in-his Confession of Faith, prepared 

against his ordination at Kettering, when he was under thirty, It may 
be well doubted whether any similar occasion has ever farnis ed an ins 
jog so long a series of propositions so’ strongly and ‘compactly 
thought, and so precisely and. perspituously. SREPRPOE SANE late John 

Foster. 
XI. ‘ 


THIRTIETH EDITION OF 1000 RACH. 
LETCHER’S. FAMILY. DEVOTION. Containing 
the Morning and, Evening Service, of a Family for every. day 
throughout the year. Embellished with seventeen elegant engravings. 
Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 1/. 6s. 
“ Our attention jias lately been called to an advertisement of a book of 
‘ Family, Devotion, containing the mornin and evening service of a 
family for every day throughout the’ year,’ According to the advertise- 
ment, this new Order for morning and evening» prayer daily throu 
the year is already in its 30th edition of 1000 each. 30,000 copies of a 
book of common. prayer for Dissenters, recommended by twenty-five 
distipguished: ministers, whosé names are given; and’who include: some: 
of the most prominent, of the day, cannot berdispersed throughout Eng 
land without working some considerable change in the minds of probably. 
200,000 persons.”°— The Times, wpe 27, pong 


AA reread BODY. OF MUSIC, adapted to: the! 


growing demand for Music amopg all classes of the community. . 


} In thy volumes, super-royal Svo. in very neat cloth bindings, 3238.—, 


= bea embellished ‘by an 7. Ng tip arti in pep 


7ohume: 

a ~ Psalm Tunes, 236 pages, 8s, 7 

1T.—Sacred Music, 348 pages, 12s, 

-TLE.+Seéular) Music--Songs, wear Ta Glee, Madrigals, &c. 360 


ed 


“THE, PEQPLE’S ‘MUSIC. BOOK: Ry porte iy 
By ‘James TuRLE, Esq. Orgs ist of Westminster Abbey 5, and ;_.. 
Evwarp. TAYLor, Hag Gresham Prof, of Mus 4 A 
'The ‘Tunes and Pieces are atranged principally for four: vole — an 
accompaniment for the Organ. or. Pianofortes rn Oke ively, a, 
completé body of the best music for the Cathedral, the hure oe Deiat 
the Fuitiily, the Glee Clab, and the Madrigal Soviety, 
@ to Congregations ade 
a number of copies, and to C: ald Cho 


*,* A.considerable allowance, will be! .m 
and bccn a Societies, &e. with the berg | d secular mi 
2 Xqty! {' a 
MOZART'S nase 
In super-royal Bc te 
Me OZART’S REQUI 
to English words, chiefly from thé” 


AND Senarnsn won, 


mre for 4 first ti 


Keir Scriptares, With enn, 


praise,’’—Life Gazette. 
“We have Ae Bens in this attrattive volume ‘wiikt “appitiacheo to- tlie’ probation of the principal Dignitaries of the'Ohurch. 


desideratam of 2 complete rr & som to ae ead et Jerun |) 


salems’/-Patriet. 


By. the Editors of the ‘‘ People’s Music Book,’’ ; 
The Accompaniments see arranged from the original Score. 
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| AND ALL! ‘BOO SELLERS. 
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